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“The Reviews, 
POLITICAL. 


THE FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 
North American Review, New York, September. 
i 
THE Hon. H. C. LopGe. 

THE first object of the National Election Law now under 
discussion is to secure entire publicity in regard to every act 
connected with the election of members of Congress. To 
effect this it provides for the appointment of United States 
officers, selected from the two leading political parties, to 
watch over and report upon naturalization, registration, the 
conduct of the election, the count of the ballots, and the 
certification of the members. These officers have no power 
whatever to interfere with local officers or existing methods. 
Their only duty is to protect the honest voter, secure evidence 
to punish wrong-doers, and make public every fact in connec- 
tion with the election. The State systems, whether they pro- 
vide for the secret and official ballot or otherwise, are allcare- 
fully protected under this law, against any interference from 
United States officers. Moreover if the officers of the United 
States, at any election precinct, exercise their powers improp- 











erly, the local officers are then to report their conduct. Thus 
is obtained a double assurance of publicity from two sets of 
men, representing both leading political parties, without any 
interference with local officers or local systems. 

At one point only does the United States take what may be 
called control of any essential step in the election of Repre- 
sentatives. Where an entire Congressional district is placed 
under the law, a United States Board of Canvassers appointed 
for the District, receives the supervisors’ returns, and on those 
returns issues a certificate to the candidate who appears to be 
elected ; if this disagrees with the certificate of the State offi- 
cers, the certificate of the United States board is prima facie 
evidence, but from this decision there is a right to appeal to 
the Circuit Court of the United States which is vested with 
full power in the premises. 

The whole purpose of this Bill may be summed up in one 
word—“ publicity.” 

The Southern Democrats declare that the enforcement of 
this or any similar law will cause social disturbances and 
revolutionary outbreaks. As the negroes now disfranchised 
will certainly not revolt because they receive a vote, it is 
clear, therefore, that this means that the men who now rule 
in those States will make social disturbances and revolution, 
in resistance to a law of the United States. 

The most extraordinary objection urged against the pro- 
posed law is, that its enforcement will endanger Northern 
property and affect Northern business in the South unfavor- 
ably. It is not easy to see why honest elections, whether 
State or National, should affect injuriously either property or 
business. If honest elections are hostile to property and busi- 
ness, then the American system of free government is indeed 
in danger; and no more infamous reflection could be made 
upon the people of America, than to say that they cannot be 
trusted to express their will by their votes, but must have 
their votes suppressed in the interests of order and virtue. 


Il. 
MASTER WORKMAN POWDERLY. 


Many opponents of the Federal Election Bill call it sec- 
tional, but it is neither sectional nor national; it is so elastic 
that it may stretch all over the country or span a single Con- 
gressional district. It is not a law which goes into effect by 
itself; it must first be called for by fifty or one hundred per- 
sons Claiming to be citizens. If the Bill become a law, it will 
be enforced in every Congressional district in the United 
States. It provides for the appointment of a chief supervisor 
of elections in each judicial circuit—nine in all. When one 
hundred persons in any city or town having twenty thousand 
inhabitants or upwards, or in any Congressional district no 
part of which is in any city or town of twenty -thousand in- 
habitants or upwards, or when fifty persons in any one or 
more counties or parishes in any Congressional districts, 
petition the chief supervisor, the law is then in force. The 
chief supervisor then appoints supervisors of election, super- 
visors of naturalization and the other officers named in the 
Bill. {n every Congressional district in the United States 
will be found the required fifty or one hundred persons to 
sign a petition to the chief supervisor; and if they do not 
think of it, the Congressional aspirant who may think his 
chances will be improved by the aid of these patriots will not 
forget it. The compensation which deputy supervisors will 
receive will stimulate the patriotism of a sufficient number to 
secure the signatures of fifty or a hundred persons. Every 
ward politician who may be out of a job, and who has a prom- 
ise from a Congressional candidate—and they will all make 
promises—will circulate the petition. 
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Every chief supervisor will find it to his advantage to put 
the law in operation in his jurisdiction, tor it places an enor- 
mous amount of patronage at his disposal; it makes him a 
“king” witha sceptre at once. The patronage is within his 
gift alone, for the circuit judges are obliged to appoint from 
the list of names submitted to them; and the moment fifty 
persons petition him, he has the appointing of four or five 
hundred deputies, and he will surely work the Bill for all it is 
worth. With authority to appoint from twoto six hundred 
persons in his jurisdiction the chief supervisor becomes at 
once a power inthe land. Ifthe nine chief supervisors and 
their nominees see fit to use their power, they may nominate 
the candidates for Representatives in their districts, and not 
those alone, but the candidates for State and county offices as 
well. 

The framers of the Bill make no attempt to deny that it 
was introduced, because of the intimidation of the negro 
voters of the South. But do we require protection in the 
Democratic South any more than we do in the Republican 
North? We do not hear of the brutal assaults, shootings, 
mobbings and violent demonstrations in the North that we 
read of as happening on election day in the South. In the 
perfection of its methods of intimidation the Democratic 
party is behind the Republican, for the latter employs a more 
refined system of doing violence to the election laws of the 
nation. In 1880 the United States Senate committee to “ in- 
quire into alleged frauds in the recent elections” reported 
that the workmen were intimidated by their Republican em- 
ployers from voting the Democratic ticket. This was only 
ten years ago. The power then as now was in the hands of 
the Republicans. The Senate of the United States adopted 
the report of the Committee, and in so doing asserted that 


“Wrongs upon the ballot or interference with the right of suffrage or with the 
modes of the qualification of voters, are questions which are to be corrected 
and controlled by the States, amd not by the Federal government. Suffrage is 
under the control of the States, and not of the Federal government.,”’ 


The framers of the National election law claim that it will 
ensure publicity in elections: that is true, and the publicity 
will intimidate, as surely as though a row of bayonets circled 
the polling place. It is not publicity that is required, but 
secrecy, and less of interference from interested parties. 

llliteracy is the cause of the introduction of this Bill. The 
most serious objection to it is that it legislates in favor of 
illiteracy. 





THE RACE QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN. 
The Arena, Boston, September. 


AFTER the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution, it was, in the opinion of the abolitionists, 
necessary to further amend it, so’as to provide against the 
effect of “race, color, and previous condition of servitude,” 
upon the capacity of the negro race to rise to social and 
political equality with the white race in this country. 

Something was needed, beyond any native virtues or powers 
ofthe negro, to lift him up to the full enjoyment of his liberty. 

It was conceded by the measures that were adopted for this 
purpose that our negroes, trained and educated under the 
Southern slave code, were well prepared for citizenship and 
ballot in this Republic. 

This movement also ignored that declaration in the Consti- 
tution, that this government was ordained “to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ” ; or else it 
was determined that the negro race should become the poster- 
ity of the white race. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments furnish a 
strong support for the contention of the negro race, that it 
was the purpose of these amendments to give that race higher 
and more definite security fortheir liberties than was provided 
for the white race, 








If that contention were true in theory, as it is in fact, it 
proves that it was considered necessary to save the negroes 
from the natural decay of their new-born liberties, which 
would result, necessarily, from their natural inability to pre- 
serve their freedom, and to enjoy its blessings. 

If, as is asserted by some, the purpose of these amendments 
was to protect the negro race from the active hostility of the 
white race, it is obvious that a race question was recognized 
in the very language of thoseamendments. Inthe first propo- 
sition, the race question appeared in the admitted inferiority 
of the negroes, as a race; and in the other case, the race 
question appeared in the admitted aversion between the 
races. 

It was expected that the citizenship conferred upon the 
negroes by the amendments and the peculiar protection 
guaranteed to their political powers, would carry with it, asa 
necessary incident, an equality of social privileges with the 
white race. There has been constant, but futile, effort, on the 
part of the negroes and their political masters to force them, 
by political pressure and by acts of Congress, upon the white 
race as equals and associates in their domestic relations. 

At whatever line their leaders may intend to fix the limits 
of the intrusion, the negroes themselves intend that the inva- 
sion shall not cease until the races become homogeneous 
through complete admixture. Not that the highest class of 
white people shall consort with the lowest class of negroes, 
but that where the conditions of wealth, education, culture, 
and position are equal, discriminations against the negro race 
shall cease. 

The essential differences between the negro and white 
races, however, have been arranged by the Creator. Of these 
differences the color of the skin is the least important. The 
mental differences are accurately measured by the contrast of 
the civilization of the United States with the barbarism of 
Central Africa. All other nations have, with good cause, re- 
garded the negroes as an inferior race, aside from all the physi- 
cal distinctions by which they are separated from all other 
races of men. The negro race has but a slight hold on other 
races through the marriage relation. Marriages have seldom 
occurred between Chinese, or Malays, or Indians, and the 
negro race; and, by the universal decree of the white race, 
such marriages are prohibited. No expression of race aver- 
sion could be more distinct than this. 

The race aversion has been greatly increased in this country 
by the abolition of slavery. Thetrust and confidence felt by 
the slaves towards their former masters, has been largely sup- 
planted by a feeling of resentment, which politicians are 
rapidly converting into hatred and revenge. The negroes 
have uniformly used the ballot as a means of showing their 
resentment and race animosity upon Southern people, seem- 
ing incapable of conceiving that their political power has any 
valuable use save as an expression of hatred and ill-will to- 
wards their former masters. 

The political power given to the negroes, no matter how 
they may use that power, only increases raceantagonism. The 
only cure for this flagrant evil is separation of the races under 
different government, which will give to the negro race an op- 
portunity for self-government, and to the white race an un- 
obstructed course in the accomplishment of their high 
destiny. Thefeeling of unrest among the negroes, which has 
made them homeless, and sweeps them in revolving eddies 
from one State to another, is a plain indication that they are 
preparing for a general exodus. 

As soon as they have determined the way they would go, and 
have, of their own free will, concluded to depart to some other 
country, justice to them and ourselves, and the behests of 
peace and prosperity to both races, will call forth freely the 
financial aid of our people and government, for their deliver— 
ance. 

For a great deliverance it will be! 
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THE SILVER SITUATION. 
HORACE WHITE. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Boston, July. 


PROFESSOR TAUSSIG’S statement of the Silver Situation in 
the United States in the April number of the Quarterly is 
timely, and accurate to a degree. A few words additional may 
be of interest, although of much less importance than his. 

It is as easy to get gold certificates as silver ones, both cost- 
ing the public one hundred cents for each dollar, and since 
this is so, there ought to be an economic answer to the ques- 
tion; Why should anybody take silver instead of gold, when 
all are mindful that a silver crisis may come sometime ? 

Such an answer is found in the practice adopted by the 
Treasury in 1880 and continued until January, 1885, of “ dead- 
heading”’ silver certificates from New York tothe West and 
South, free of expense. Silver certificates alone were “‘ dead- 
headed ” to the places where currency was wanted. The rate 
of exchange was sufficient to cause bankers to prefer silver 
certificates to gold certificates of the twenty dollar denomi- 
nation, and to pay gold in order to get them. Twenty dollar 
certificates enter into general circulation, they pass from hand 
to hand. Ifthe public has entire confidence in their good- 
ness, they will stay out until they are so worn as to need re- 
newal. The number of twenty dollar silver bills reached its 
maximum in 1885, since when it has been on the whole declin- - 
ing, although there was a slight rise in 1887. I cannot con- 
ceive of any other reason than the one given, why any silver 
certificates should have been taken out, of higher denomina- 
tions than ten dollars, when gold certificates were to be had 
on the same terms. 

When we examine the higher denominations, which circu- 
late little, except between banks, we find that the silver cer- 
tificates drop off suddenly, and that the gold issues have the 
field almost exclusively. The reason for this, of course, is that 
the banks prefer not to take any risks of a silver crisis. The 
New York banks receive silver certificates, but do not pay 
them out on checks, unless they are expressly called for, and 
do not extend hospitality to them above twenty-four hours. 
They are turned in to the sub-treasury at the first clearing. 

By a silver crisis, | mean the occurrence of any premium, 
however slight, of gold dollars over silver dollars. No such 
premium can occur as long as the Government is both able 
and willing to pay to its general creditors the kind of money 
they prefer to receive. Its general creditors are all of itscredi- 
tors except the holders of the gold and silver certificates. 
These are entitled to receive the kind of money inscribed on 
the face of the paper they hold. Practically all of its creditors 
now stand on the same footing, since the holders of silver 
certificates can always turn them in to pay government dues. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury, whatever political party he 
belongs to, will always be willing to keep the different kinds 
of currency at par with each other, as long as he is able, I have 
no doubt. The consequences of not doing so are of unknown 
gravity, and because unknown will never be voluntarily in- 
curred. 

As Professor Taussig says, the government has hitherto 
been able to maintain gold payments, only because its total 
income has exceeded its total expenses. There is now a sur- 
plus of $44,000,000 over and above all payments, including 
those for the sinking fund. The Bill proposes to add 
$34,000,000 to present disbursements, leaving $10,000,000 of 
surplus. If this surplus can be relied on, if it be not swept off 
the balance sheet by increased appropriations, and if the pub- 
lic continue to buy silver certificates at the same rate as be- 
fore, gold payments can be maintained. 

The silver crisis, if it come at all, will probably come as the 
greenback crisis came, and follow the same course, the gold 
premium being slight at first and increasing slowly. The 


premium on gold, if it come, may be arrested by fresh legis- | 
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lation. The people who hold silver certificates or dollars, for 
which they have paid in labor or property one hundred cents 
per dollar, gold value, may demand of Congress that their 
money be restored to that value. If they do so demand, in 
some way it will be done. The banks cannot hold the 
immense mass of deposits and clearings at the gold standard 
when the government'’s legal tender notes are redeemed only 
insilver. The premium on their gold will be the property of 
their shareholders, and may be applied to an extra dividend 
or added to their surplus. It is a fact of some significance 
that the amount of gold held by the National Banks of New 
York City exceeds their capital. For my own part, I ceased 
long ago to borrow trouble about silver. Nations never learn 
anything satisfactorily about their bread and butter, except by 
their own experience. 





THE TWO MR. PITTS. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Macmillan's Magazine, London, August. 

I sEE that a loyal Englishman may now win the double 
honors of an apostate trom Liberalism and a “ rebel.” Mytwo 
lectures on Pitt are supposed to rise up in judgment against 
me. It does not seem to me that I have changed my views 
about anything connected with Pitt, though research has been 
active and opinions must be modified by its results. The 
French Revolution was the greatest calamity that ever befell 
mankind. The world was moving forward ; intelligence was 
gaining power, and superstition losing ground ; the spirit of 
reform and progress had visibly affected all European thrones. 
Pitt, the disciple of Adam Smith, was master of England,and 
giving effect to his master’s principles, when in an evil houra 
gang of half-mad and murderous miscreants got hold of the 
French Government, and a deluge of woes ensued. 

Perhaps I nowthink Pitt rather less strong, and rather more 
worthy of esteem in other respects, than I did when I wrote 
my lectures twenty-four years ago. It is difficult to acquit 
him of weakness in the affair of Warren Hastings, in which 
after voting against impeachment on a strong charge, he sud- 
denly shifted, and voted for impeachment on a very weak 
charge. That he had not had time before to read the evi- 
dence, is the not very creditable explanation tendered by 
Stanhope. The most likely explanation of his amazing con- 
duct is that he gave way to the influence of Dundas, an old 
enemy of Hastings, who had a long interview with Pitt that 
morning. 

For opposing the King’s will on any subject Pitt was in a 
bad position, inasmuch as it was to the King’s will and to an 
intrigue of the Closet that he owed his appointment to the 
premiership. Pitt identified himself with that intrigue ; but his 
best excuse is that he was twenty-four and had refused the 
premiership before. 

The beneficence of Pitt’s Free Trade measures and retrench- 
ments during the early part of his career is not likely to be 
disputed. His diplomacy was strong and successful, equalling 
the vigor and brilliancy of Chatham. 

At first Pitt looked on the French Revolution with a calm 
and kindly eye. He reduced the forces, predicted a long 
reign of peace, and had clearly determined not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of France. Unhappily his resolution failed 
him amidst the burst of horror called forth by the execution 
of the King. It is true that France first formally declared 
war; but the gauntlet had been thrown down when the French 

Ambassador was dismissed amidst a storm of execration. 
Pitiful as was the fate of the French King, we were in no way 
bound to avenge him. Had he not abetted rebellion in our 


American colonies? There was no danger of contagion. The 
numbers of the revolutionary party in England, as Burke 
| says, were contemptible. Thanks to the prosperity produced 
But the King 


by Pitt’s policy, the nation was contented. 
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naturally was bent on prosecuting the war, and undoubtedly 
Pitt gave way in some measure to his influence and that of 
the aristocratic party. He said that his object was security; 
but if other governments could make peace with the Direct- 
ory and the Consulate, why could not he? The result was 
that Pitt had to stoop to the ignominy of entertaining a pro- 
posal that he should buy peace of the Directory. But when 
Bonaparte’s boundless and felonious ambition was threatening 
the independence of all nations, the war became not only 
just but inevitable—a struggle for national life against a univer- 
sal brigand; and Whig sympathy with the enemy became 
vile. 

- Pitt’s measures of repression were wrong, not because they 
were severe, but because they were unnecessary. Pitt was a 
very bad war minister—a notable contrast to his father. 
Chatham was great in war and nothing else; Pitt was great 
in everything but war. His administration of that depart- 
ment abounded in blunders. 

To say that there were two Pitts was perhaps a stretch of 
rhetoric, but there can be no doubt that a change came over 
the character. In 1800 he frankly avowed his change of opin- 
ion in regard to Reform, justifying it by the fact that the 
Constitution had proved its efficiency by withstanding the 
storm of revolution. Thoroughly liberal in his cast of mind 
in his happier day he would undoubtedly have consented to 
the repeal of the Test Act. He did submit it to the bishops, 
whose answer was: “Save the Establishment, let what will 
happen to the nation.” , 

Pitt’s confidential correspondence proves his sincere friend- 
ship for Ireland. The first British minister whose thoughts 
were really turned in that direction, he stood high above the 
factions by which Ireland was torn, only seeking to end their 
deadly strife. He carried through the British Parliament, in 
the teeth of strong opposition from protected interests, a 
measure of Free Trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which would have opened to the latter the richest commer- 
cial partnership in the world; but the peevishness of the 
members of the Irish Parliament threw it out. 

Pitt believed that the only cure for the difficulties in Ire- 
land, was to put both the races and both the churches under 
the broad rule of the United Parliament, giving Ireland the 
full equivalent for her legislature in a fair share of represen- 
tation. By reason of the Irish rebellion the necessity for such 
a Union became overwhelming after ninety-eight. The 
country was never in greater danger than when Hoche’s fleet 
appeared in Bantry Bay. When the time for vengeance came 
Pitt sent the good Cornwallis as an angel of mercy, and his 
policy was most lenient. As to the means by which the 
Union was passed, Pitt was a paragon of disinterestedness, 
and no doubt raised the general standard by his example ; but 
he had to deal in this matter with the Irish politicans of his 
time. What course was there but to buy up the set of selfish 
oligarchs who had a veto on this beneficent measure? It 
would have been better had he followed Cromwell’s plan, and 
simply annexed the island, calling the representatives of Ire- 
land to United Parliament. But Cromwell acted with the 
force of a revolutionary republic. Great Britain in Pitt’s day 
had not, nor has she now, the force either of a monarchy ora 
republic. Dr. Ingham, however, has proved that the Irish 
were neither overawed by military force nor bought with 
secret service money. 

The Union has been practically ratified by the failure of 
every attempt, including that of O’Connell, to induce the 
people to rise against it on merely political grounds. The 
present agitation would at once collapse, if the agrarian ques- 
tion were settled. The foundation on which the Union now 
rests is that of manifest expediency and absolute necessity. 
If the islands were separated, Great Britain would be com- 
pelled to preserve herself by reconquering Ireland. 

There was, I repeat, a sad contrast between the first and 





second parts of Pitt’s career; but I do not believe that he ever 
ceased to be an upright, honorable, and patriotic statesman, 
true to his country. 





RUSSIA BARBAROUS! 
E. DE Cyon, 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August 15th. 


“It is barbarous Russia which constitutes the real danger 
for Europe,” said Prince de Bismarck, eleven years ago, in 
trying to convince M. de Saint-Vallier of the necessity ofa 
Franco-German alliance against Russia. Not many days ago 
the ex-chancellor renewed this declaration several times to 
another Frenchman, who made haste to put it in the news- 
papers; and Count Herbert Bismarck, during his late stay in 
Paris, has taken up the anthem of his father. 

Is it not a strange and very instructive coincidence to hear 
the same war-cry repeated constantly in revolutionary meet- 
ings at London, at Paris, and at Chicago? Is not this accord 
between “the most faithful vassal of the Brandenburgs,”’ who, 
during twenty-five years, has ruled Europe so despotically, and 
the worst anarchists, who dream of the destruction of exist- 
ing society by fire and sword, one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of the age ? 

Russia barbarous! That people barbarous which, in the 


_| thousand years of its national existence, has founded an em- 


pire extending from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean and 
from the White Sea tothe Black Sea! That people barbarous 
which covers with railways a sixth of the terrestrial globe, 
which creates Universities in Siberia, and ties Samarcand to 
Paris by an iron road! That people barbarous which, in the 
course of a few years, has trarsformed the immense steppes 
of Central Asia, uncultivated from time immemorial and 
given upto the incursions of savage hordes, into fertile and 
cultivated fields, where security is greater than in the plain of 
Saint Denis! That people barbarous which, after having 
borne on its shoulders, drenched with blood, the frightful yoke 
of the Mongols, has broken that yoke by combats without 
number and thus preserved Europe from a second invasion of 
barbarians! 

It is in the narrative, more or less fantastic, by an American 
reporter named Kennan, of a journey he made in Siberia in 
1884-85, and in the pretended horrors he says he observed in 
the prisons in which are confined those condemned for political 
offences, that the enemies of Russia have sought to find arms 
against her. The English, delighted to be able to turn atten- 
tion from the barbarous treatment they inflict on condemned 
Irishmen, have seized the occasion to drop hypocritical, 
philanthropic tears upon the back of their hereditary enemy. 
Ah! what fine cries of indignation would the English press 
have uttered if, in Russia, people had protested, for example, 
against the horrors—very real there—which in Ireland ac- 
company the expulsion of tenants too poor to pay the exor- 
bitant rents imposed on them! 

The detractors of Russia represent it as a vast savage em- 
pire, governed by the capricious decrees of a cruel tyrant—a 
sort of Tiberius or Nero—the enslaved population of which 
is struggling desperately, under the lead of the Nihilists, to 
achieve its just rights and liberties. In reality nothing less re- 
sembles a despot or even an absolute king—of the Louis XIV. 
type—than the Russian autocrat. Many persons will be sur- 
prised to learn a thing, which is the exact truth, that in Rus- 
sia the laws are more liberal and even more advanced than in 
most European countries, and that, apart from the form of 
government, Russia is the nation which, by its democratic 
institutions, most nearly resembles France. 

Personal, certainly, the power of the Tsar is, in the highest 
acceptation of that word. But, between ourselves, what 
country in Europe that is really governed, is not governed by 
a personal power? Is it Germany, where the power exercised 
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during twenty-five years by the Prince de Bismarck has at 
last given offence tothe Emperor himself? Is it Hungary, 
where, thanks toa parliamentary corruption cleverly organized. 
Tisza has been absolute master during more than fifteen 
years? Is it Italy, where the practice of the same system of 
corruption has allowed Crispi, and before him Depretis, to 
govern the country in a fashion as despotic as it is ruinous? 
In England, even, is power less personal, because the chances 
of election make that power pass sometimes to the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone and sometimes to those of Lord Salisbury ? 


One of the most lamentable misfortunes of Russia, according | 


to its detractors, is that it does not enjoy liberty of the press 
and of public meetings. As to the press, Russia enjoys more 
liberty than France under the Second Empire. Street and 
public meetings are forbidden in Russia; but so they are in 
nearly every country on the continent. To sum up,the auto- 
cratic régzme of Russia is compatible with the largest czvd/ 
liberty, the only beneficent liberty and the only kind indis- 
pensable for all the citizens of a civilized country. As to 
liberties purely political, the general utility of which is more 
contestable, and which at bottom profit especially politicians 
by profession, they must be limited in a country where politics, 
in the broad sense of that word, is made by the sovereign 
alone. 

God knows what lot is reserved for Europe! 

Is she destined to become the prey of internal barbari- 
ans, to perish the victim of the instincts of destruction and 
pillage, which it has been sought fora century to arouse among 
the masses, under the pretext of reforming social injustice and 
preparing the golden age? Under his varnish of civiliza- 
tion, man has remained the same ferocious beast he was in 


prehistoric times when he dwelt in caves. If religion andthe | 


police should disappear, the human beast would reappear in 
all its savageness. The person must be incurably blind who 
imagines that when this human beast has become master of 
society, he will set about realizing the nebulous economical 
theories of Marx or any other socialistic dreamer. Discon- 
tent is the most general trait of the human race, while the 
contrary quality is one of the rarest virtues. To massacre, to 
burn, and, above all, to pillage, nothing is more seducing or 
more easy to accomplish, when one ismaster. The Socialists 
of the whole world will soon reach the point which the Russian 
Nihilists, with that logic which is such a marked quality of 
the Slavs, have attained at a single bound. 





THE BERING SEA DIFFICULTY.—Sadah (Mohammedan), Con- 
stantinople-—Those who remember what a trifling matter 
caused the war which led to the independence of the United 
States, will deem it not improbable that war may now grow out 
of aquestion of fishing. If each government does what in the 
correspondence it has said that it will do, the probability is that 
cannon will soon be roaring on the Atlantic. The idea of set- 
tlinginternational disputes by arbitration, soas to do away with 
war, is of American origin. We would like to suggest to the 
Americans that the present question is an admirable oppor- 
tunity to put this idea of theirs into practice. If this can be 
done, a splendid example will be set for other nations to copy. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM OF CHURCH UNITY. 
CHARLES W. SHIELDs, D.D. 
The Century, New York, September. 


THE situation of Christian dgnominations in modern society 
is that of a wrangling army among invading foes. It is no 
petty quarrel before the onset, but a bitter feud in mid-battle. 
Surely, if social ills are fast coming to a crisis, it is folly to 
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ignore them ; and if organized Christianity is their only per- 
fect remedy, it is madness to withhold that remedy, 

Socialism originated in Christianity. It was born in the 
golden age of the Church on the Day of Pentecost, when the 
multitude that believed “were of one heart and one soul,” 
and “had all things in common.” They brought all their 
possessions “and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet; and 
distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” That dream of social perfection has lingered ever since 
in the Christian consciousness, and many efforts have been 
made to realize it. It is to Christianity that the working 
classes owe their enfranchisement and their organization. 
The pagan world knew nothing of the dignity of free labor. 

Now there is, first, a thoroughly anti-Christian socialism, 
loud and forward, but not formidable either in numbers or 
influence. It is found chiefly among the French, German, 
Russian, Polishand Hebrew refugees known as “ Internation- 
alists.” It waves the black and red flags, emblems of violence 
and bloodshed, and means revolution. As openly avowed 
through all its organs, it aims to annihilate all Christian in- 
stitutions of Church, State and family and to usher in pure 
anarchy. Its means are the torch and bomb; its methods, 
arson, pillage and assassination. 

There is, second, a spurious Christian socialism, more an 
American product than anarchism, though a remarkable form 
of it has been imported in the writings of Tolstoi. It expresses 
itself in communistic associations, seeking a scriptural war- 
rant, and in labor fraternities seeking to indoctrinate and 
organize the working masses. It claims that Christ, as a 
working-man himself, founded industrial socialism: that he 
came to abolish poverty and other class distinctions. ltspeaks 
of “ Jesus, the communistic Anarchist,” and applies the para~ 
ble of Lazarus and Dives to the impoverished laborer and 
pampered capitalist. 

We seem fast nearing acrisis in the strife between labor 
and capital. On one side are the great national leagues of 
tradesmen and workmen organizing universal strikes and boy- 
cotts, while on the other side are the vast, overgrown fortunes 
which represent no just earnings of their owners; the op- 
pressive corporations which are crowding wages down to the 
point of starvation, and the imperial monopolies which control 
our elections and legislatures. Between these two contending 
forces the voice of Divine Wisdom speaks with no uncertain 
sound. It requires of masters and employers that they use 
not their neighbor’s service without just wages, nor let the 
sun go down upon his hire unpaid. By Prophet and Evan- 
gelist it foretells that Jehovah will be a swift witness against 
all that oppress the hireling in hiswages. It tells the working 
masses by the voice of Christ Himself that He came to preach 
the gospel to the poor, not that He came to abolish poverty. 
It exhorts the laborer to be faithful and diligent, treating his 
employer as a brother. The vagabond and the idler are 
warned that if any man will not work neither shall he eat. 

We come lastly to a non-Christian socialism which is secular 
in its spirit and wholly economic in its aims. It is deficient 
in Christian elements, and consequently such moral elements 
as it retains are more or less perverted or defective. But it 
has no sympathy with anarchical or revolutionary socialism, 
and its methods are peaceful and lawful. Its spirit may best 
be shown by two popular books, which are selling by the 
hundred thousand—“ Progress and Poverty,” by Henry 
George, and “ Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy. 

The most serious fallacy now current is the predominance 
claimed over all others for the laboring class. It isa pre- 
dominance not justified by the importance of any single class 
in the social system, and yet it is sometimes asserted 
against the peace and order of whole communities. We 
have seen the commerce of half a dozen Western States de- 
ranged, and the traffic of our metropolis hindered for days, 
whilst a few workmen were parleying with their employers. 
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We are not ready in this country to have any class dominant : 
not the wealthy class; not the learned class; not even the 
clerical class; still less the laboring class, least fitted for 
leadership in all the higher spheres of civilization, such as 
education, science, art, and religion. 

There are many Socialistic fallacies, some peaceful and some 
threatening ; but behind them all and pushing them forward 
are the real wrongs and sufferings of our laboring people. 
While it is true that the avenues to wealth and power are 
open to the lowest ranks, the fact remains that the great mass 
must continue hewers of wood and drawers of water as surely 
as if they were serfs and bondmen, and therefore as truly the 
objects of Christian kindness and care. Whilst it may be 
true that labor and capital are not antagonistic, it is also true 
that labor is not now getting its full share of the joint pro- 
duct. American laborers have more luxurious tastes than the 
laborers of Europe, and share more largely in the average in- 
telligence of the community. They are raising new problems 
and forcing new issues, which our statecraft knows not how to 
meet. 

Mere Christian unity, the so-called unity of the invisible 
church, does not meet the social exigency. The invisible unity 
of the wrangling denominations must become visible, potent, 
aggressive. They cannot rout their common foes by attack- 
ing them single-handed or in scattered bands. They cannot 
cope with the social perils surrounding them, until they have 
some outward agreement, some concentrated leadership, and 
some concerted action; in a word, some organic unity. The 
untaught masses do not wanta sectarian Christianity. How 
can the denominations teach them Christian brotherhood, 
when they do not themselves treat one another as brethren? 
How can they teach Christian spirituality, when they are 
scrambling for worldly place and power? At a time when 
the wildest notions of social problems are abroad, it is impera- 
tive that the denominations should as one Church speak with 
one accordant voice in the name of their common Head and 
Lord. 

Such a true church unity is becoming intelligible and prac- 
tical in American society. The long lost idea of our Catholic 
Church is sweeping the popular mind like a passion, and 
melting away all prejudices. It is no longer Utopian to look 
for an ecclesiastical: unity which shall embrace dogmatic 
differences and allow them due scope and action. Sucha 
unity once prevailed. In the New Testament Church there 
were no Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Congregational de- 
nominations, but only congregational, presbyterial and episco- 
pal principles and institutions as duly combined in one organ- 
ization. The Catholic and Apostolic Church might now 
return, if our congregations would associate in free presby- 
teries, our presbyteries commit their episcopal functions to 
bishops, and our bishops become conjoined in the same his- 
toric succession, whatever views might be held as to the need 
or value of that succession. The most extreme views of 
churchmanship, as well as the most varied forms of denom- 
inationalism, would be retained in such an ecclesiastical 
system. 





A VOICE FROM A HAREM. 
ADALET. 


Nineteenth Century, London, August. 


{This paper is vouched for by the editor of the Vineteenth Century as absolutely 
genuine. It is the first attempt at writing of a young lady who has been shut 
up in a harem for ten years. ] 


As little by little the veil which shrouded the mysteries of 
the Orient has been lifted, revealing nothing of the element 
of beauty ascribed to them, the keen curiosity and interest 
once felt for everything Oriental has gradually faded away. As 
late as 1840 the Turkish woman was spoken of as a mystery 
dangerous to unravel, and we are told of one lady who was 
ostracized by all true believers, for having dared to drive in 








her own carriage to a mosque. Now, it is among the lower 
classes only or in the most secluded harems that any strong 
traces of our old customs or our old faith can be found. 

In Constantinople to-day, women hardly hide their faces, 
appearing publicly, without shame, in habiliments which would 
scarcely be considered decent among the dregs of European 
society. This is the natural result of powerful reaction; but 
when we come to realize that we still need restraint, we will 
soon forge for ourselves new chains, which without binding us 
helplessly like the old, will yet keep us within the proper 
bounds of decorum. 

The reason of this decided reaction towards freedom in the 
minds of Turkish women may be traced to the better educa- 
tion given to our boys. In Paris, and at Oxford they have 
learned that woman is to be protected, not tyrannized over; 
that when her intellect is not crushed by continual fear and 
narrow environment she becomes the helpmate and in many 
things the equal of man. Their acquaintance with the cheer- 
ful homes of Europe taught them that one wife is better than 
twenty slaves ; and as the Turkish girls are better adapted by 
nature to second these views than the Circassians, it is to them 
that they turned for help. Turkish mothers were not slow in 
comprehending what was needed at their hands. Instead of 
the smattering of French which had been the maximum of 
rearning to be acquired by a Mussulwoman, she was taught to 
read and write in several languages, to play the piano, to draw, 
to paint—in brief, she received such an education as would 
fit any young lady to appear in society. By the reading of 
novels the young girl, whose idea of her future had compre- 
hended nothing beyond being tyrannized over, in common 
with five or six rivals, by a man she did not know, saw opened 
to her a long vista of undreamed of bliss which seemed more 
beautiful than any promised Paradise. She learned for the 
first time of man’s loving courtship of woman, and saw visions 
of a happy home over which she should reign as the honored 
wife and queen. By degrees she came to feel that she had a 
right to share in some of these privileges and to claim some 
of this happiness. 

But the leap from the darkness of absolute ignorance to the 
bright glare of knowledge proved too sudden and dazzling for 
the Turkish woman; and, with her very dim ideas of right and 
wrong, it is not surprising that she should miss her way. She 
needed a strong arm to lean upon; but as no pure or honest 
woman from European society could continue to live ina 
harem, no such support was to be found. Nor did our relig- 
ion help us; for, while almost silent as to the duty of man to 
his fellows, its demands for itself are too clearly depicted for 
the Turkish girl not to feel that she was, after her first excess, 
debarred from heaven. ‘“ Whoever imitates Christians counts 
with them,” is written in our laws. Her first striving to be 
like the Europeans, numbered her with them irretrievably. 
Once having braved the opinion of the Turks, she soon in- 
dulged herself still further by braving that of the Europeans 
she at first strove toimitate. From folly to vice is but a step. 
It was soon passed in this case, but let us hope as soon to be 
retraced. Well-educated women there are, who live perfectly 
free from the ancient trammels, without abandoning the code 
of honor existing in every enlightened country, and their ex- 
ample is most helpful. Turkish girls have to learn that they 
must not make signs to a man they do not know, nor answer 
the address of such a one in the street; that divorce for any 


shortcoming on the part of the wife is shameful, and that all: 


women so divorced lose their caste. With this knowledge 
will come real progress, and we may hope at last to be happy, 
honored, and free like the women we wish to imitate. 

But what we most need, and must strive for, is the abolition 
of polygamy, and this can be accomplished only through the 
freeing of our slaves. This done, no Turkish girl will consent 
to occupy second place in a husband’s home. A harem now 
very rarely contains more than one legitimate wife—some- 
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times a Circassian, but usually a Turkish woman. Ifa Turk- 
ish girl, she comes to her husband with ten or twelve slaves 
as part of her dowry; if a slave herself, her husband buys that 
number for her, which practically comes to the same thing. 
Nothing will keep the Turkish husband from casting longing 
looks at the girls, none of whom are too shy or too backward 
to receive his advances. Indeed, this is their only chance of 
gaining a position in society, and they cannot afford to throw 
it away. The favorite slave usually does attain her wishes. 
The wife is powerless, for the law is on the side of the husband. 
In the course of time the slave, being an odalisque and having 
children nearly as old as those of her mistress, becomes as 
powerful in the household as the wife, although she still re- 
mains a slave. Of course it would be impossible for a Turk- 
ish girl to accept such a position, and no man would like to 
actually marry two wives. From what I have said it will, I 
think, appear that by abolishing slavery we would strike a 
death blow at polygamy; and, to the accomplishment of this 
great reform, every self-respecting Turkish woman should 
bend her utmost strength. 





MATRIMONY AND THE STATE. 
THE REv. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
The Forum, New York, September. 


ONE of the most needed, as it is one of the most difficult, 
of all reforms is that which aims at having the state mind 
its own business. This includes two things—letting alone 
what is not its business, and really minding what is. Should 
Congress enact laws concerning things in India, all the 
world would smile. But not our country only, nearly all 
countries are still passing laws that imply a claim of juris- 
diction over other worlds and other states of existence. 
They are passing laws that attempt to deal with inner 
conditions of consciousness—with metaphysical subtleties, 
over which philosophers and ecclesiastics are still wrangling. 
People want laws passed, not only forthe protection of life 
and property, but they want laws the causes of which are 
supposed to come from other worlds, and for ends which 
issue only in other worlds. In brief, they are continually 
confounding the functions of the priest, the preacher, the 
philosopher, or the metaphysician with those of the legislator. 

These remarks are intended to help on a wise and just 
handling of the question of divorce. Is marriage a sacrament, 
to violate which provokes the wrath of God and endangers 
the soul’s prospects for the next world? Let those who think 
so teach their belief and persuade as many as they can to agree 
withthem. The State will not interfere with them while they 
do it. But, on the other hand, the State, as such, can know 
nothing of any mystic or supernatural secrets of this sort, nor 
is it the State’s affair whether men and women endanger 
their souls or not. 

What, then, is the limit of legal authority in this matter? 
Perhaps I personally may have as poetic, as sentimental, as 
lofty ideas as to the holiness and transcendence of love as 
anybody in the world. But that is not the question. The 
State is nota poet, or a sentimentalist, or a dreamer as to 
what is transcendental or holy. To the State, then, marriage 
is a civil contract between aman andawoman. It can be 
nothing less or more than that. And the only interest of the 
State, as State, is that all the rights and duties involved in a 
civil contract shall be maintained, to the end of public order. 
The moment it attempts anything beyond this, it isa trespasser 
on personal rights, and works only mischief. It is not the 
right and duty of the State to force people either to marry or 
to stay married. Neither of these is the end, so far as State 
jurisdiction is concerned. It is for the State simply to guard 
the rights of the individual parties to this contract, precisely 
as in the case of any other. 


simply to the discovery of ways for preventing divorce, with- 
out troubling themselves much as to what is to become of the 
parties involved. Tothis end the cry has been for several 
years for United States interference by means of uniform 
marriage laws throughout the country, the assumption being 
that people troop back and forth from one State to another 
and get divorces for causes which would not be sufficient in 
their own States. But all this has been disposed of by the 
recent report of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the United States 
Commissioner of Labor. He has shown that more than 80 
per cent. of all divorces are procured in the States in 
which the couples were married. As regards the remain- 
ing twenty per cent. the parties in very many instances 
had migrated to other States after marriage and become 
bona fide residents with no thought of divorce. So that the 
number of those proved to have gone to other States for the 
purpose of securing divorces is probably much less than Io per 
cent. of the whole. It is apparent, then, that uniform laws 
can no longer be looked upon as a panacea. 

One recent writer sagely argues that if only people could be 
wisely married in the first instance there would be a much 
smaller number of divorces. Doubtless. It requires no un- 
common gift of foresight to perceive that. Thereupon he 
proposes a method for getting people wisely married. He 
suggests a State commission before which the candidates 
shall appear, and which shall have power to decide whether 
they shall marry or not! The State, everlastingly the State 
as a sort of inexhaustible fountain of wisdom! Who is the 
State? Itis certain people I choose to elect to serve me 
temporarily in certain capacities that suit my convenience. 
I am not wise enough to select the right woman for a wife, 
but I am wise enough to choose another man to do it for me. 

Be it remembered that this article is not intended to be an 
argument in favor of either marriage or divorce. I have only 
tried to clear the air a little as to the rights of the State, as 
such, inthe premises. I have my own ideal ofa true marriage, 
—an ideal so high that I question the right of any human 
power to keep people in outward bonds where real marriage 
does not exist. 





A RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
Sir C. W. DILKE, BART. 
New Review, London, August. 


In the new development of early Christian and of Socialist 
doctrine, England and her Colonies take the lead, and stand 
for the moment in advance even of the United States. No 
doubt there are portions of America more forward in these 
matters than Great Britain, but no one who knows the two 
countries well, is likely to dispute the truth of the general 
statement. It is the Old World, in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, that has taken the lead in the new thought, and Ger- 
many and the British Colonies are the leaders in that State 
Socialism which represents at the present time its most 
active development. 

The German official Socialists are Socialists because they 
hold, incommon with the Revolutionary Socialists, that it is 
desirable to produce a nearer approach to equality of social 
conditions, and desire to bring about this increased equality 
by law. They hold that in the division of wealth the workers 
should obtain a larger share, and that that result will never 
come about, if men wait for it to be won by the mere effect 
of afree bargain. It can only be produced, they think, by 
the action of collective man through the laws of the State. 
Even if all men were perfect, mere unrestricted liberty of 
competition would not suffice to produce a perfection of social 
order. But as men individually and in classes are often 
selfish, the state of things is worse. The triumph of the 
strongest is by no means, in all cases, that whichis most to be 
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almost unrestricted competition has been to bring about a 
general desire for the organization of the whole force of the 
State in the interest of the weak. The German official phil- 
osophers have brought themselves to the point of declaring 
that it is the business of the State to provide for the system- 
atic education of the people and for a better distribution of 
the income of society. They wish gradually to nationalize or 
municipalize so much of the land, capital and manufactures 
of each country as can be efficiently managed by the public, 
including all undertakings which tend to become monopo- 
olies, and those which require corporations for their proper 
management. They argue that Government can undertake 
banking and insurance with as much success and public ad- 
vantage as posts and telegraphs. They desire also to employ 
taxation to mitigate the inequalities of wealth. The differ- 
ence between German and English Socialism is, that the 
former is professorial, or, in other words, a Socialism of 
theory, while State Socialism in the Australian Colonies is 
empirical, and deals without any theory with the facts of life as 
they present themselves. The English people know no rule 
but rule of thumb. 

We are at present ina transition stage. There are, happily, 
few people in Great Britain who are sufficiently inexperienced 
to imagine that an ideal state of society could at once, and 
without danger, be brought into existence by legislative 
means. Nevertheless, the tendency towards graduated taxa- 
tion and increase of State action are both marked. In this 
country political reforms have undoubtedly led to a remarka- 
ble change in the popular way of looking at the actions and 
functions of the State. The very phrase “ paternal legisla- 
tion” has become inapplicable to the State Socialism of Great 
Britain and her Colonies, fora Democratic people now look 
upon the State not so much in the light of a father, as in that 
of a servant of their will. It is possible to believe that we are 
moving steadily toward a more socialistic state of society 
without holding Socialist opinions. It is possible to see that 
the whole drift of modern change is in the Socialist direction, 
without helping on the steps which would yet have to be 
taken to bring about a social revolution. 

The Government has in recent times partly undertaken 
public education and madeelementary education compulsory. 
It has increased the measure of its interference with the pub- 
lic health, with adulterations, with mines and factories and 
workshops, and with workmen’s compensation for injuries. 
It has acquired the telegraphs, and to the letter post it has 
added the parcel post, the post-office savings-banks and 
Government annuity system. If we now compare the condi- 
tion of society in the United Kingdom and Australia with 
that which existed a generation ago, we shall find in the gen- 
erally improved condition of the people, abundant evidence of 
the success of the new principles so far as they have hitherto, 
in a limited degree, been applied. 





HOW TO MAKE GOOD CITIZENS. 
Terjiman I. Hakikat [Mohammedan] Constantinople, Aug. 7. 


A GREAT danger to our youth is that they learn to read 
books which are translated from the French or other foreign 
languages, and do not know that the fruit of the system of 
philosophy of authors is that system which has reduced 
Europe to the misery from which its people are now suffering. 
Nations which as in Europe have no family to be loved, no 
God to be worshipped, no property to be defended, can have no 
national feeling, no strength among its soldiers or its civilians. 
The ablest European writers admit that they despair of their 
own future, because of the demoralizing tendencies of the age. 
Our young people must be taught from childhood’s earliest 
days the superiority of our own happy condition. They must 
be kept from reading the useless Universal History, and must 
be supplied with full details of the glories of Ottoman His- 








tory, with all the noble and brave deeds of its heroes. Our 
youth have had too much of the lives of Charlemagne, of Louis 
XIV., of Voltaire and Mirabeau and Jeanne d’Arc. They 
need to learn something of their own glorious ancestors. The 
lives of our great men, the glorious Ottoman History, the 
divinely inspired Mussulman philosophy, these are the lines 
of reading which should be supplied to our youth, and which 
they should be forced to study in the schools. If this is done 
our young people will grow up pious, patriotic, and thorough 
Turkish Turks, who, as in the days of old, will excite the envy 
and admiration of the whole world. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 








GEORGE ELIOT AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF HER 
TIMES. 


IpA M. STREET. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, August. 


THE popular exponent of the first part of the nineteenth 
century, of the first French revolutionary period, was Byron. 
Shelley was a more etherial embodiment of the best of these 
revolutionary impulses, but in both, the symptoms of the first 
outburst of a belief in humanity were that it believed in im- 
pulses, rather than customary restraint or duty. Whatever is 
natural to humanity is right, and impulses are natural, there- 
fore right, was their crude syllogism. The age had not yet 
learnt the philosophy of self-control. But the wild enthusiasm 
of the revolutionary period having spent itself, the young 
nineteenth century settled down to business in the form of 
Science. Scientists crowded out the poetsin popular esteem ; 
and why not, when they had more interesting stories to tell? 
Spencer, Lewes, Huxley, Miller and Darwin were the eminent 
men in literary circles. The poets were of the conservative 
philosophical type, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold preémi- 
nently. Novels became the popular form of literature, because 
they presented humanity in all its phases; and man and na- 
ture were the principal studies of men. To the enthusiastic, 
Dickens became the great expositor, and his works almost 
their Bible ; to the cynical, the realistic—who could not help 
seeing how far short man came of his ideal standard, and who 
yet had lost faith in a Supreme Power that should raise him 
—Thackeray became the enlightener, and his books their 
manual. 

To this period, sceptical in religioa, scientific in method, 
philosophical in thought, fond of prose-drama, and the novel, 
in literature, belongs George Eliot. I now wish to show 
that in antecedents, education, temperament, and in her 
writings, she is a type of her era. 

The average Englishman of the middle of the century had 
his origin in such communities as those described in Adam 
Bede, Silas Marner, Felix Holt,and Mill on the Floss. Her 
father was a Tory of the best type, conscientious in his busi- 
ness, thorough in his work, and naturally conservative. She 
has sketched him in Adam Bede and Caleb Garth. Her 
mother was a shrewd, practical woman of much natural force 
and a dash of Mrs. Poyser’s wit. In all her works we find 
abundant evidence of that love of the old, and aversion to 
change, which links her with her countrymen, 

To fully understand the average man of the period, it is 
necessary to know not only the French influences that worked 
upon him, but the good English soil from which he sprang. 
Both the beauty and the narrowness of this life of our grand- 
fathers is reflected from her novels; the beauty especially in 
Adam Bede, the narrowness in M7// on the Floss. 

Another fine old English trait inherent in George Eliot is 
love of home. Inone of her letters to Sara Hennel she says 
“T must have a dome, not a visiting place.” Even the mis- 
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takes of her life do not contradict this, for in her union with 
Mr. Lewes she made a new home without violating any former 
one. 

Her middle-class birth also makes her representative of a 
numerous class of Englishmen. The well-to-do farmer, the 
intelligent artisan and tradesman form the bulk of her char- 
acters. The aristocratic or the very poor enter on her pages 
only as supernumeraries. In this she is in perfect sympathy 
with herage. The great struggles of the century have been 
engaged in by this middle class for its own elevation. 

In looking at her life, we see then a child of middle-class 
parents, born and bred in middle England among a rural 
people, and surrounded by conservative influences. Upon this 
foundation of conservatism is engrafted a capability of intense 
feeling. This capability of feeling is the main element of a 
religious character if, »s Adam Bede says, “ religion’s some- 
thing else besides noticius and doctrines. It isn’t notions sets 
people doing the right things—it’s feelings.” 

With this emotion there was in her mind as in Dorothea’s, 
“a current into which all thought and feeling were apt 
sooner or later to flow—the reaching forward of the whole 
consciousness towards the fullest truth, the least partial 
good.” 

She yearned toward the perfect right that it might make a 
throne within her, and rule her errant will. But her mind was 
logical and her spirit fearless. 

“To fear,” she says, “‘ the examination of any proposition 
appears to me an intellectual and a moral palsy. For my 
part, I wish to be among the ranks of that glorious crusade 
that is seeking to set Truth’s Holy Sepulchre free froma 
usurped domination.” But like all the great thinkers of her 
age who dared defy the Powers of Darkness in quest of truth, 
the latter half of her life was one intense struggle between 
religious feeling and intellectual sceptism. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 
Mizan (Mohammedan), Constantinople, July, 1890. 


THE appointment of two or three Bulgarian Bishops has 
been received.by the Greeks with indignation, and by the 
Bulgarians with rejoicings that imply a political success. This 
measure which is merely the execution of a decision made 
eighteen years ago, when the Bulgarian Church was recog- 
nized as separate from the Greek Church, becomes an instru- 
ment of the jealousies and rivalries of the sects. This fact 
shows that the government must seek more than the mere 
preservation of an even balance between the different 
elements of its population. It must seek to increase its own 
rightsamong them. The way to dc this is to take the educa- 
tion of all the children of the fatherland into its own hands. 
The (Christian) priests are pushing the people of our towns 
and villages into great expenses for their own sectarian 
schools. It is high time for the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to take hold of this matter and see that the education of 
children is conducted by the State. But the Department has 
not done anything to prepare the way for this. It has 
neglected the primary schools and the intermediate schools 
and has devoted@its strength to the building of higher 
schools, which af® now unable to go on for the lack of 
pupils fitted for their classes. Worse than all this, it has 
made no provision for the higher education of such pupils 
as have graduated from these higher schools. For such 
graduates there is only the fourth class of the civil school 
at Constantinople. This fourth class can receive but fifty 
pupils altogether, and as a polite method of rejecting the 
two hundred or more graduates of the higher schools from 
the provinces who present themselves, the Department is 
going to hold competitive examinations in order to select 
those who may pursue their studies farther in this school. 
The political use made of the schools by the non-Muslim 





sects of the population demands that the Department act 
and that quickly. 


A RECENT RENAISSANCE. 
MARIA LEFFERTS ELMENDORF. 
Poet-Lore, Philadelphia, August. 


In Provence, Nature has dictated her own idyl,and created 
her own school. With alpine glow and almond blossoms, and 
the glint of curlews’ wings, she has lit the land in love’s own 
hue. She has taken her dark-eyed peasantry with their emo- 
tional spirits and ardent temperament, and set them in pic- 
turesque garb under a tender southern sky. She has so 
breathed and suffused the yellow light, that the foliage of the 
olive, and all low-growing things, blend with the softness of 
the atmosphere in a harmony of appeal to the imagination. 

The interpreter of Nature in Provence, if accurate, must be 
Idealist, and Realist because ideal. The former makes him 
content with the simple possessions and homely living he is 
sO apt to choose, and keen to the worth of the one to whom 
he devotes lance and lyre. By Realism, also, he is quick, in 
this human life, to feel the painful dissonance of fancy and 
fact, and thereby gains, as Matthew Arnold did, his “ Sense of 
tears in mortal things,” though he may hide it with a sweet or 
mocking smile. Provence had her glory-day in an age of in- 
finite sentimentalism. Knights were chasing the dream of re- 
gaining the Holy Sepulchre, and fine ladies sat under their 
trees at their courts of love, weaving cords whereby to define 
intangibilities. But in the “ nursery rhymes of infant civiliza- 
tion” then sung by the troubadors, there are evidences that 
there did then live true affection, and, through pain and fight, 
heroism of deed as well as of word. 

By the eleventh century,when its unique literature beganto 
show itself, the South of France had had its Doric civilization, 
and gained its remains of Greek statues and temples. It had 
borne the discipline and undergone the culture of Rome, 
and tasted her lust, splendor and corruptions. It had 
been dominated by Northmen, and some of the cities of the 
South had been ruled by Moors. Many a town had especial 
quarters for the Jews; but the far East was yet better known 
from the tales of the pitiful few who came back from the holy 
wars bearing palms and chanting of triumph. Later on there 
came the crowning episode of the papal residence at Avignon. 

These varied influences fell upon a race with the instinct to 
grasp and to re-embody ideas lying back of outward expression, 
and the outcome was High Romance. 

Add to this it possessed a treasure, second only to inspira- 
tion in its Romance language—the Langue d’oc—a language 
grounded on the Iberian and Gallic, and enriched by assimila- 
tions from all that was brought to its shores, save only the 
Teuton, from which it held persistently aloof. 

But Provence sank into decay, and after the local crusades 
of Simon de Montfort and eighteen years of horrors, with 
Avignon sacked and Languedoc desolated, there fell upon 
the land the hush of death. The very language became a 
banished and proscribed thing. 

Shall we waken to find that every seed which is of light en- 
foldsthe immortal? The first fruits of the Renaissance which 
came to the Romance language were as pure as snow-drops aris- 
ing out of the dark mould. 

In St. Remy, a little village of Provence not far from the 
Rhone, was born in 1818, Josef Roumanille. His parents were 
gardeners, and their farm-house was half hidden by apple trees. 
At the age of seventeen, having been educated in the French 
school, he wrote French verses. These he read at night to 
his mother, but as she could not understand the language of 
the North, she could not grant the young minstrel that en- 
thusiastic appreciation that first efforts usually call forth from 
the family circle. With the sole idea of pleasing her, he tried 
the adventure of a few verses in her own familiar Provengal. 
They pleased her so much, and Josef was so much enamored 
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of his task, that he shortly after conceived the definite aim of 
giving to the village folk pure and healthy rhymes in their 
own tongue. He worked on these for ten years, and then be- 
came professor in a boy’s school at Avignon. There at his 
studies was Frédéric Mistral, a name which the world is 
already beginning to whisper in connection withthe Provengal 
Renaissance. 

Roumanille’s poems are of the native peasant life, circling 
round that of the Holy family, while angels and evil spirits 
take their parts with medieval freedom. His child figures are 
real Provengal children. He describes them with caressing 
tenderness, and from his loving heart. 

Translation is dangerous when simplicity in the original is 
the leading charm, but in the final verse of La Pijoun, The 
Pigeons, there may even in English be felt the velvet delicacy 
of expression, which shows the restained power of a great 
master poet. <A fair little thing, with round cheeks and angelic 
eyes, begs her mother to take her, with all her little treasures ; 
her pearl collar and piqué coat, and her playthings, with honey 
and crumpets and two dearly loved whzte pigeons, to comfort 
the Babe who, cold and trembling. yet beautiful as the sun, lies 
upon the stable straw. 

Then, after their journey,— 

‘* And while he sleeps,—they kneel before him— 
Him the Infant God—to pray ; 
The two white pigeons, from the rafters 
Fly away.” 

In other of his poems we find touches of a quaint humor. 
As in “ The first sleep of Jesus,” in the pleading of the chil- 
dren for permission to use their whistles, and drums, and cas- 
tanets, 

; ‘* Here sings the nightingale at will 
At Christmas, why not we? 
The ox no singer is, so still 
He keeps, or you should see 
That like the ass, with us, he’d try 
The joyous nightingale t’outvie.” 





BOOKBINDING. 
The Bookworm, London, August. 


WHATEVER may have been the origin of the beautiful art 
known as bookbinding, or more correctly speaking, as book- 
decoration, it is universally admitted that this art which be- 
gan to flourish in Italyearly in the sixteenth century was 
destined to find its true home among the French, first in 
Lyons and later in Paris, where, from the days of Grolier and 
De Thou down to the present time, it has worked its most 
brilliant results. The explanation of this wonderful growth 
ofa foreign art among the French isasimple one. At the 
time Grolier carried back to his countrymen elegantly printed 
books from the press of Aldus, with richly decorated covers, 
there existed in Paris a class of workmen known as doreurs 
de bottes, or in plain English, boot-gilders. 

These artist artisans were highly skilled in the application 
of gold in the leaf to the surface of leather, to ornament the 
heels and legs of the boots worn by French cavaliers. 

It is quite possible that these gilders applied gold and silver 
to the leather trappings of French officers and cavalrymen. 
At any rate, the new art when made known in France, at 
once found workmen skilled in a mode of decoration very 
similar, if not of exactly the same nature. 

Next in importance, the new art found patrons there. 
Kings, princesses, noblemen, royal favorites became interested 
in the mania for purchasing elegant books and having them 
bound by the fashionable binders of the day. Royal and 
other great households had book-cover gilders regularly 
attached to them, who were lodged under the same roof as 
much a part of the household as steward, secretary, chef de 
cuisine, etc. The new art found many princely patrons and 
most successful practitioners in England. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


]. F. JAMESON. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, September. 


THE nineteenth century has unquestionably been the 
greatest age of historical composition, both in respect to 
abundance of production, and as regards the scientific quality 
of the average product. But it may fairly be argued, that the 
period from 1550 to 1625 was the age of great historians. 
Apparently the Renaissance and the Reformation had much 
the same stimulating effect upon the historical activities of the 
succeeding generation asthe French Revolution had in its 
turn. At all events in England, the two foremost historical 
books of the age—Lord Bacon’s profound study of the reign 
of Henry VII. and Raleigh’s noble fragment of the history of 
the world—were the work of two of its greatest statesmen. 
Fra Paolo Sarpa, the greatest of the historians of Italy, was 
the guiding statesman of Venice in her successful struggle 
against the Papacy. Geronimo de Zurita, the most conscien- 
tious and reliable of historical writers, had had much experi- 
ence in public affairs, and so had A®gidius Tschudi, the most 
eminent historian of Switzerland. The chief historians of 
France were two noted statesmen, Agrippa D’Aubigné and 
President de Thou. Few names in Europe were more famous, 
either in public life or in the field of historical literature, than 
that of Hugo Grotius. Sleidan had also considerable diplo- 
matic experience. Nikolaus Istraiifi was at once the greatest 
historian and one of the greatest statesmen of Hungary. 

It is easier to speak of the great historical writers of an age 
individually, than to describe its contribution to the growth 
of historical science, which advances by the slow and gradual 
diffusion of juster ideals and more refined methods. One of 
the chief tasks lying before the growing science of historical 
criticism was to clear away those legends of fabulous antiquity 
with which each nation had invested the story of its origin. 
So firmly had these legends possession of the national mind, 
that great credit belongs to the historians who first ventured 
to attack them. 

The violent religious contests of the next age had much influ- 
ence in quickening historical production. The political con- 
flicts of the period had similar effects, if we except those 
contests which, like the Thirty Years’ War, resulted in national 
exhaustion. In England, France, Germany and the Nether- 
lands the burning questions of the age were largely those of 
constitutional law. This period, or, to be more exact, the 
period between 1650 and 1750, was the age of the founding of 
historical jurisprudence; classical philology stood high; 
Vico, with profound insight, was laying a new foundation for 
the philosophy of history ; and a few bold scholars began that 
destructive criticism of the early Roman history which cul- 
minated in Niebuhr. This age worked a great advance upon 
the sixteenth century in scholarship, in orderliness and 
method ; and by consequence in laboriousness and in criti- 
cism. 

But while the pursuit of history has many motives, the main 
incentive to it, is, after all, the desire to utilize the experience 
of the past for the benefit of the present ; and in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, both the desire for present im- 
provement, and the conviction that the past could teach, were 
ata minimum. The change from this indifferent attitude was 
swift in arriving, and was of momentous consequence. It in- 
volved nothing less than a revolution in the methods of his- 
torical writing, the inauguration of that scientific study of 
the development of humanity and of civilization which has 
been the characteristic note of all subsequent schools of any 
considerable importance. In all the developments of histori- 
ography from Herodotus and Thucydides down, there had. 
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been no transition so important as that which was thus 
effected by the sociological school. The philosophic impulse 
towards its creation came, in part, from Scotland, but its fun- 
damental ideas were much more fully and effectively stated 
in France. Before the first half of the century had ended, 
Montesquieu had made his fruitful attempt to exhibit the re- 
lation of human laws to the laws of nature and the arrange- 
ments of the social environment. Then Turgot, in his second 
address before the Sorbonne, went a step further, not only 
recognizing the operations of law in the institutions and 
movements of human society, but discerning in history, an 
ordered movement of growth and advance among societies, 
with regular laws of development. Finally, Voltaire, in his 
Essai sur les Meurs, did inestimable service by showing the 
world, with inimitable literary skill, that laws, institutions, 
arts and manners, and not kings, courts, and wars, should be 
made the chief concern of history. 

Since the French Revolution, all historical writing has 
borne the impress of that tremendous event. The whole in- 
tervening period has been one of immense literary activity 
and scientific development. Critical investigation is the most 
salient feature of the work of the present age. Ranke was the 
father of a school of history based on critical investigation, 
and the appearance of his first work in 1824, marked the in- 
auguration of anewera. Since his day the labors of Darwin, 
Compte and Spencer have given broader and deeper views of 
collective human life; and the advance of comparative phi- 
lology, political economy, the comparative study of religions, 
and comparative jurisprudence, have all contributed to throw 
a flood of light upon the history of the past. 

One of the most interesting elements in the development 
of historical work during the present century has been the 
activity shown by European governments (not, alas! by that of 
the United States) in fostering it. 


— Sone 





THE FINAL DESTINY OF THE EARTH. 
THE Rey. J. S. VAUGHAN. 
Dublin Review, July. 

THE origin of the earth and the true interpretation of the 
Biblical account of the six days of Creation have occupied 
the attention of the learned and the leisured during so many 
years, that we feel no apology is needed if we now invite the 
thoughtful reader to turn aside a while from the consideration 
of the earth’s beginnings to the consideration of its end and 
final destiny. The distant future of this planet is perhaps in- 
volved in as impenetrable a cloud of mystery as its past, but if 
the former question is no less speculative than the latter 
neither is it, to say the very least, one whit less interesting. 

The theory which we propose with considerable diffidence 
to lay before our indulgent reader is only a hypothesis, but 
the arguments advanced in support of it are all either drawn 
from the teaching of sound theologians, or else based upon 
accepted truths of science. 

The first scientific fact for consideration in this connection 
is, that in spite of the exhaustless diversity in form, color and 
quality of the things of earth, they are all reducible to a small 
number of elementary substances. That so many millions of 
apparently totally dissimilar objects should really be formed 
from so small a number of elements will, of course, strike the 
uninitiated as very wonderful and inexplicable. But then God 
zs wonderful in his works. Quzs suffictt enarrare opera Iilius? 
Quis enim investigabit magnalia Ejus? His skill in building 
up the visible universe may be compared to the skill of a 
great musician or composer, who will draw a thousand different 
symphonies from a single instrument. The small number of 
elementary substances was not always known or suspected. 
Only little by little was science enabled to present the truth 
to men’s minds with irresistible force. And now there are 
not wanting those who believe that a day will come when we 











shall be able to reduce every known object to two or three or 
even to one universal substance. 

If, indeed, we accept Sir W. Thompson's explanation of mat- 
ter—and Sir W. Thompson is an honorable man—we shall find 
no difficulty whatever in admitting such a view even at once, 
and without waiting that future day to which so many are look- 
ingforward. For he assumes the existence of a “ perfectly con- 
tinuous, incompressible, and frictionless fluid pervading space.” 
And the atoms of matter he considers ‘‘consist of portions 
of this fluid in a state of vortex motion.” These vortex atoms 
constitute the matter which we experience, and owe their 
natural properties to the vortex motion. 

A second scientific fact to which it will be well to draw 
attention in this connection, is, that the absolute amount of 
matter, or in other words, the sum total of all that exists in 
the material universe is ever a constant quantity. The oak 
which springs from the acorn adds to its own substance only 
what it draws from earth and air. The same truth may be 
applied to the body of man. Though the human soul is the 
result of direct creation, its earthly tabernacle is kneaded to- 
gether from existing matter. 

We may now pass on to consider a third scientific fact, viz., 
the bulk of the earth or its weight in tons, which by elaborate 
calculation is found to be 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
Every soul of man borrows its substance from the earth. An 
army ofa hundred thousandstrong is after all but moving earth 
and painted clay. The only difference between them and 
their clothes is that one was woven in the womb, the other in 
the loom. All must go back to earth again, particle for par- 
ticle, molecule for molecule. Were this not so, consider the 
absolute loss the earth would sustain in the course of ages. 
By the year 6000 A.D., the population of the earth, at present 
rate of increase, should be about 320,000,000,000,000,000, sup- 
posing no special causes arise to arrest the rate of increase, 
and unless every one returned his body to the earth, there 
would be a steady and inconvenient diminution of its bulk. 
It is no doubt a singular provision of an all-wise Providence 
that we do return our fleshly envelope to earth, but faith assures 
us that it is only a provisional arrangement. When the last 
member of the human family has paid the debt of nature, and 
the entire race has been garnered in, then the Archangel will 
come with a trumpet and a loud voice, and summon the dead 
to arise from their grayes: “ Arise and come to judgment ye 
that dwell in the dust.” 

Now the question that at once suggests itself is this: When 
every soul of man that has ever lived, from Adam to the final 
crack of doom, has claimed his body, will there be anything 
at all left, of the present little orb on which we dwell ? 

To us it seems much more congruous and fitting that all 
the earth should be used up this way rather than that a portion 
only should, while a broken and shrunken relic is left to wander 
through space as an impoverished and wasted planet; and the 
inference is that the earth will endure until so many persons 
shall have lived from the beginning, that on reclaiming their 
bodies, the whole substance of the earth will be utilized in 
meeting the demand. 





UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. 
J. PRESTON MOORE. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, August. 


NEARLY every one can recall some mysterious experiences in 
his life that would almost justify the supposition of super- 
natural intervention, so inexplicable at the time were the 
natural causes that preceded and determined them. This is 
not only true of man’s surroundings, but to a much greater 
extent of his inner life, and it is only because we give so littlé 
attention to the antecedents of our mental operations, that we 


_fail to perceive how much we owe to unconscious cerebration. 


Has it not happened to most of us at times to come to a dead 
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stop in our intellectual efforts, and after in vain perplexing 
our minds, to drop the subject for a time, and give our atten- 
tion to other things ; when, to our surprise and delight, a flood 
of light would scatter our difficulties, as the morning sun the 
mists of the night. 

Socrates was wont to attribute these inspirations or intui- 
tions to his tutelary demon. Plato saw in them the flashes of 
a previous existence. Good Christians used to see in them 
the finger of a special Providence. The worldly-minded 
attribute them to luck, but sceptical science insists that there 
is a personal equation involved in all such phenomena. 

In undertaking to discuss this question, I do not indulge 
the vain hope of being able to answer it to the satisfaction of 
all, but merely to review it in the light of modern scientific 
investigation. 

In studying the functions of the nervous ganglia, abnormal 
and even diseased conditions are more favorable for determin- 
ing the extent and variety of their activities than normal and 
healthy conditions. Hysterical subjects exhibit nervous dis- 
turbances out of all proportion to any known assignable cause. 
In bilateral hysteria, both the motor and sensory nerves of the 
anesthetic side appear to be paralyzed. There is no conscious 
resporse to external irritants. But while the senses of touch 
and sight appear dead to the external world, some recent ex- 
periments of eminent psycho-physiologists both here and in 
Europe appear to indicate that the senses are not wholly in- 
capable of response to impressions made upon them. 

A hemi-hysterical subject with total insensibility of the 
right side is placed in front of a blackboard on which has been 
written a line in large letters, and under this a line of smaller 
ones. The patient is then gradually moved back until the 
maximum distance is reached, at which he can just read the 
letters in the upper line. He is then asked to read the letters 
in the lower line ; of course he cannot do it, but if a pencil be 
slipped into the anesthetic hand at this moment it will auto- 
matically write the letters, while the patient is complaining 
that he cannot see them. 

The subject is ignorant of the pencil having been put in his 
anesthetic hand which has been shut out from his view by 
means ofa screen ; it is consequently evident, that not even the 
idea of writing the letters is communicated from the higher to 
the lower consciousness. 

When the patient is removed still further back from the 
blackboard, the automatic writing begins to make mistakes, 
and finally reaches a distance at which not a word can be re- 
produced. This experiment would seem to prove three things: 
firstly, that the automatic writing is not done through any in- 
fluence or telegraphic suggestion of the experimentalist ; 
secondly, that the visual acuity of the anesthetic eye is greater 
than that of the normal eye of the subject; and thirdly, that 
the lower consciousness is capable of holding relations with 
the external world, and of intelligently codrdinating them. 

Performing the same experiments with other hysterical 
subjects it sometimes happens when the patient is asked to 
read the lower line and complains “I cannot see the letters,” 
the pencil in the anesthetic hand writes “I cannot see the 
letters, I cannot see the letters,” and so on for a number of 
times. 

With hysterical amaurosis, that is, total blindness of the 
eye on the anesthetic side, precisely the same results are ob- 
tained even when the healthy eye is entirely closed. This 
proves that only the higher consciousness has been struck 
with blindness, for it still perceives and reproduces, as in the 
former cases, the writing of the lower line. 

Have we not in this fact an explanation of the evident 
suffering of the patient in certain surgical operations, when 
only the higher consciousness has been rendered insensible 
to pain through the ether or chloroform administered? And 
do not all these experiments go to prove that the lower con- 
sciousness is more intimately connected with the essential 





functions of life, and less subject to disturbance and over- 
throw, than the higher consciousness? It is evidently an 
earlier product in the evolution of the race, and suffers less in 
its transmission from parent to offspring; hence the greater 
persistence and uniformity in its operations. It acts with 
the reliability and precision of instinct when not overshad- 
owed by the higher or individual consciousness. The assured 
movements of the somnambulist, the aplomb and readier 
speech of the hypnotized, and the spontaneity of thought 
and action in our dreams all find their explanation in it, for 
these things only happen when the supreme consciousness is 
asleep. 

I do not know whether it is a common experience, but I do 
know, that I often in my sleep read page after page of works 
that have interested me, not a line of which I can recall when 
awake. Whence comes this knowledge of the very words of 
the author, and the order in which he has used them? Are 
there underground chambers in human nature where such 
faithful records are kept? It must be from such storehouses 
that the materials of our visions and dreams are derived, when 
the busy man of the day retires and our other self comes upon 
the scene. 

We once had in our employ a low, ignorant brute by the 
name of Levi Kellitz who had extraordinary powers of mental 
calculation. But when asked to tell how he did it, all he could 
say was: “I don’t know. It just takes hold of me.” Here 
the lower consciousness evidently made the calculation, and 
with the rapidity and accuracy of an instinct. These con- 
siderations lead me to regard the lower consciousness as the 
race consciousness, as an inherited and constitutional faculty 
distinct from the individual consciousness, and perhaps nearly 
allied to instinct in the lower animals. 





THE PREHISTORIC RACES OF ITALY. 
CANON ISAAC TAYLOR. 
Contemporary Review, London, August. 

NOWHERE in the world is there such a mixture of races— 
such a conluvies gentium—as in Italy. 

At the beginning of the historical period we find Siculi and 
Sicani in the South, Etruscans in the North, and in the cen- 
tre Umbrians, Latins, Sabines and Samnites all speaking 
Aryan languages. Ata very early time the Carthaginians 
made good their footing in the west of Sicily, and the Greeks 
established colonies in the East. Southern Italy became 
Magna Grecia—so that the greater Greece lay beyond the 
Adriatic, just as the greater Britain now lies beyond the 
Atlantic. The Greeks pushed their trading posts as far as 
Cume in the Bay of Naples, andthe Phoenicians established 
theirs at Cere twenty miles from Rome. 

In the fourth century B. C., the Gauls poured over the Alps 
into the plain of the Po; establishing a Gallia Cisalpina in 
the North, answering to the Magna Grecia in the South. 
And then, when the Roman legions had conquered Italy and 
the eastern world, Rome herself was overrun by the peoples 
she had subdued. Rome became an Oriental city. The 
Orontes, as a Roman writer complained, had emptied itself 
into the Tiber. A flood of Syrians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians, 
Africans, Spaniards, Gauls and Dacians—slaves, freedmen, or 
adventures—poured into the Eternal city, making ita c/oaca 
maxitma—the universal sewer of the world. Then came the 
inroads of the northern hordes—Heruls, Goths, Vandals. 
Huns and Lombards—who rushed in to appropriate the 
treasures which during four centuries had been plundered 
from Africa and Asia. Next came the inroads of Normans, 
Moors, Spaniards, French and Germans, and, lastly, the peace- 
able invasion of winter residents. 

These are the races which in historic times have been added 
to the prehistoric races of the land. 

At the beginning of the historic period we find the Etrus- 
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cans established north of the Tiber, the Latins and other 
tribes speaking Aryan languages to the South, and an earlier 
aboriginal population in the Apennines and Calabria. 

Only thirty years ago, the oldest civilization was attributed 
toa Pelasgic race, but the term ‘“‘ Pelasgic”’ has no ethnological 
significance. Since then the ethnological horizon has 
widened wonderfully. For vast periods, for many millenniums, 
we are able to trace the history of man in Europe. Archzol- 
ogists have distinguished the successive ages of stone, bronze 
and iron. The bronze agein Italy is believed to have commen- 
ced some four thousand yearsago. The stone age, which pre- 
ceded it, is divided into two epochs, the Palzolithic, or age of 
chipped flints, and the Neolithic, when the flints were grourd 
or polished. The Palxolithic people were utter savages. 
Skulls supposed to be of Paleolithic age, have been found in 
various parts of Italy and Sicily. They are all dolichocephalic, 
or long skulls. From the presence of human bones in their 
refuse heaps it is inferred that they were cannibals, but their 
chief food seems to have consisted of wild horses of a small 
breed. 

The Palzolithic period is computed by archeologists to 
have come to an end some twenty thousand years ago, when 
it was succeeded by the Neolithic, which may have lasted some 
sixteen thousand. Broca considered that the earlier race is 
allied to the North African tribes, their language probably 
belonging to the Hamitic class, without inflexions, and almost 
without grammar. They are usually called the Iberian race. 
This race was swarthy with black curly hair; it was orthog- 
nathous, leptorhinic, and highly dolichocephalic, with a low 
orbital index, and short stature averaging about 5 ft. 4 in. 
Their present descendants are to be found in Ireland, Wales, 
and the Hebrides. They are also recognized among the Bas- 
ques of Spain, the Berbers, the Kabyles, the Guanches of Ten- 
eriffe, the Corsicans, Sardinians, Sicilians and otker people 
of Southern Italy. 

Early in the Neolithic age,before the reindeer had withdrawn 
from Belgium, another race makes its appearance in Europe. 
They were a round-headed (brachiocephalic) people of short 
stature with a mean cephalic index of about 84. They manu- 
factured rude pottery and their weapons were axes of flint, 
carefully chipped and roughly polished, and spears tipped with 
bone or horn. Their skull is of the same shape as that of the 
Lapps, whom they resembled in their low stature. They are 
designated as the Auvergnat, Rheetian or Ligurian race. 

The third Italian race may be called the Umbrian or Latin 
race. They spoke an Aryan language, and must be regarded 
as the ancestors ofthe Romans. They made their appearance 
in Europe probably not more than 6,000 or 7,000 years ago. 
They were taller and more powerful than the earlier races, and 
were orthocephalic with an index of from 79 to 81. At their 
first appearance they were a pastoral people who had domes- 
ticated the dog, the ox, and the sheep, and who had invented 
the canoe and the ox wagon. At first we find them without 
cereals; then, after a time, growing barley, wheat and flax, 
learning to spin and weave, to tan leather and even to make 
boots. They are identified as the Helvetii, a Celtic people. 
They are supposed to have entered Italy about two thousand 
years before our era, and to be of the same race as the pile 
dwellers of Central Europe. 

At some period of the bronze age, supposed to be the 
eleventh century B. C., they were suddenly overwhelmed by 
an invasion of the Etruscans, a fierce and savage race which 
broke in on. them from the North. It is surmised that these 
Etruscans may have been Hittites. The Etruscan dominion 
and civilization endured for some seven hundred years, when 
it fell before the invasion of the Gauls, a people akin to the 
Umbrians, about 400 B. C. These people were already in the 
iron stage of civilization. Finally came the conquest by the 
Romans, and afterwards those of the Heruls, Goths, Hunsand 
Lombards. 





ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS IN NORWAY. 
Morgenblad, Christiana. 


THE earliest immigrants into the Christiana valley came in 
during the Stone Age, and traces show that they came up 
along the west coast of the Fjord, from the Swedish province of 
Bohm. Of remains found in and around the capital of these 
primeval dwellers are axes, spear-heads, and wedges—all of 
flint. No trace has been found of the domestic animals kept 
by them, as the case has been in other parts of Scandinavia. 
Neither has a single grave from the Stone Age been found 
anywhere near the capital; in fact, only two or three such 
have been found in the whole of Norway, although frequent 
enough in Sweden and Denmark. It seems that no graves 
from this age are found on the Fjord north of the province of 
Bohm, on the southwest coast of Sweden; nor even in the 
neighboring province of Smaalenene, in Norway, otherwise 
rich in flint implements, has a single grave been found. In 
addition to flint implements, some thirty others, of various 
kinds of hard stone, have been found around the capital. 

Coming to the Bronze Age, very few objects from the same 
have been found in Norway, as these, being manufactured in 
the south of Europe, were no doubt costly. Around Christi- 
ana only two objects have been found, viz.,a handsome buckle 
from about the second century B. C.,and a bronze celt. Near 
the capital several so-called ‘‘loom-shuttle” shaped stones of 
quartzite have been found, worn by the men in their belts, or 
hanging from the same, which were no doubt used for the 
striking of fire. These may be said to date from the second or 
third century B.C. Of other objects from this age there have 
been found in and near Christiana swords, arrow-heads, part 
of a shield, a spear-head, and a pair of spurs, all of iron, 
and a gold éracteat. The latter are thin round pieces of gold, 
chased on one side, and worn as medallions. They appear to 
be imitations of the ingot Roman coins of the fourth or fifth 
century. Of finds from the Viking Age there are many from 
Christiana, where no doubt many tumuli have stood. They 
consist of double-edged swords, a hammer, a fine steel, arrow, 
spear and axe-heads, etc., with calcined bones and clay urns; 
and, curious to relate, the fragments of a wooden chess-board, 
with three dice and eleven figures of bone. Dating from this 
age are also some oval convex bronze buckles, and some sham- 
rock-shaped ones, richly chased with the figures of animals; 
also a silver treasure, consisting of armlets, silver bars and 
wire, and sixteen Arabic coins (Cufic). Numerous such have 
been found in Scandinavia, and even in Iceland. They are 
doubtless the spoils of the Vikings. 








RELIGIOUS. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS ON THE ATONEMENT. 
London Quarterly Review, Fuly. 


THERE is no doctrine on which it is more important to dis- 
tinguish between theory and fact than that of the Atonement. 
Nothing could be more admirable than Dr. Simon’s putting of 
the distinction in his recent work,‘* The Redemption of Man.” 
He quotes with just approval Dr. Dale’s words: “It is not the 
theory of the death of Christ which constitutes the grounds 
on which sins are forgiven, but the death itseif.’’ Doubtless 
the word “fact” in this connection is indefinite. Happily it 
is defined for us by Christ himself. ‘ This is my blood, which 
is shed for the remission of sins.” No statement which stops 
short of this, no bald statement of the fact of Christ’s death, 
of his death as a witness totruth or as a demonstration of 
Divine love, is enough. Alltheories are nothing more or less 
than an attempt to find a connection between Christ's death 
and the forgiveness of sins. The distinction between fact and 
theory is one common to theology with science and philoso- 
phy. The Positivist contention that knowledge of bare, sen 
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‘sible phenomena is enough, is as true in regard to every-day 
life as it is false in regard to the purposes of philosophy and 
‘science. From the beginning of the world, philosophy has 
been held to include knowledge of laws, causes, principles; 
and for Positivism, which limits all knowledge to facts, to call 
itself Philosophy is a huge misnomer. Inthe same way, the 
fact of Atonement is enough for practical Christian life. The 
ordinary Christian need not trouble himself about theories on 
the subject any more than about theories of sin, God, and 
incarnation. Knowledge of a theory, even though it be the 
true theory, is not necessary to salvation. The Church has 
always been more anxious to exclude false than to propound 
true theories, understanding by false theory or dogma one 
which is incompatible with the facts. 

Here we come upon another interesting point—the absence 
of any universally-received theory or dogma of Atonement. 
It is otherwise with the Incarnation. The whole Church is 
substantially agreed in receiving the-Trinitarian and Christo- 
logical definitions of the early Creeds. There may be demur 
to particular phrases and sentences, but the substance of the 
Creeds is universally received. It may seem strange that 
such precise definitions are wanting in the case of the more 
practical and better-known doctrine. The probable explana- 
tion is twofold. The rise of controversy and error has been 
the usual occasion of dogmatic definitions. But for early 
heresies the Church would probably have remained content 
with the simple unsystematized teaching of Scripture about 
Christ’s person. There has never been serious, wide-spread 
error and controversy respecting the Atonement at all com- 
parable to the errors relating to the Incarnation, such as Ari- 
anism, Nestorianism, or Eutychianism. Strange as it may 
sound, the Holy Church throughout all the world is much 
nearer agreement in faith and teaching on the great practical 
doctrine of the nature and means of redemption by Christ 
than controversialists allow. There are two spots at which 
all Christians kneel together—the Manger and the Cross. 
Scripture is so explicit and full about the Atonement as almost 
to do away with the necessity of anything further. What is 
said about Christ, as priest, sacrifice and propitiation, almost 


_ renders theory superfluous. 


In our own day two evil tendencies are observable: one 
against any doctrine of objective Atonement whatever; the 
other against the forensic form ofthe doctrine. Objective 
theories acknowledge and put first a God-ward aspect of 
Atonement, some effect or influence on God; subjective theo- 
ries deny all such influence, and make the sole purpose to be 
the working of a change in man. We certainly object alto- 
gether to “ moral” as a substitute for subjective, as if the op- 
posite theory were not moral. It must by no means, however, 
be overlooked that the traditional ‘objective doctrine has a 
‘subjective side also. 

All writers who, like Maurice, Young, Bushnell, make the 
work of the Atonement consist solely in giving an example of 
self-sacrifice and a proof of Divine love, are, of course, sub- 
jectivists, pure and simple. On Dr. Simon’s theory, sacrifice 
and propitiation are reduced to a confession and acknowledg- 
ment on Christ’s part of the world’s sin. According to the 
Governmental or Rectoral theory, the sole purpose of the 
Atonement was to uphold the honor of the Divine justice and 
law in the eyes of men—a theory which appears to occupy a 
middle position between the subjective and the objective. 

All the theories just named founder on the rock of Scrip- 
ture, involving, as they do, either the renunciation of Scrip- 
ture authority altogether, or a non-natural interpretation of 
its leading doctrines.. It is not a question of a few detached 
texts and passages, but of many converging lines of teaching. 
The doctrine of expiatory sacrifice can only be got rid-of by 
tearing to pieces the whole structure of inspired doctrine. 
Dr. Crawford’s very complete induction of Biblical teaching 
on Christ’s sacrificial work (pp. 19-187) is quite conclusive. 














Cra-vford says: ‘‘His wrath against sin is not personal but 
judicial.” The purpose of the Atonement is not “to quell 
wrathful feeling,” but to harmonize forgiveness with justice. 





ST. PAUL’S SERMON ON MARS HILL AND ROBERT 
BROWNING’S CLEON. 
THE Rev. A. H. BRApDForD, D.D. 
Christian Thought, New York, August. 
St. PAUL was in Athens. About him were the remnants of 
the most beautiful civilization the world had seen. He was 


| surrounded by descendants of philosophers, poets, artists—the 


whole aristocracy of intellect. In full view were the Acropolis 
and Parthenon. Socrates had walked those streets, and near 
by, under whispering trees, Plato had led his disciples. 
Possibly in sight of the place where he stood were some of 
the creations of Phidias; and certainly those very walls had 
echoed with the impassioned appeals of Demosthenes and 
the polished periods of Pericles. 

Among such scenes St. Paul found an altar with the in- 
scription: ‘‘To an unknown god,” and bya reference to it 
began his address on Mars Hill. There were several such 
altars in the city, and it is assumed that when reference to a 
god known by name was wanting, as in public calamities of 
which no known god could be definitely assigned as the author, 
in orderto honor or propitiate the god concerned by sacrifice, 
without lighting on a wrong one, altars were erected which were 
destined and designated “To an unknown god.” 

The beginning of the sermon on Mars Hill was a recogni- 
tion that there was an element of truth in paganism. It did 
not comment on the interpretation put upon that partial truth, 
but went directly to the reality beneath the inscription. The 
first part of the sermon isa declaration of ‘the God who did 
exist, but was not discerned bythe Athenians. The second 
part is a deduction from the first: if there is one God who 
made heaven and earth and all the races of men, then all 
have a common origin, and all should repent and seek His 
favor. The Athenians, as is evidenced by their poets, had 
real glimpses of the truth concerning God, but those glimpses 
were so dim as to exercise little influence on character. 

Most great poets have been profoundly religious, and Robert 
Browning’s works are all reverent, noble and in the truest 
sense Christian. In our time his poetry will not be popular. 
It is not picturesque enough. It is wisdom and beauty con- 
densed. Itis beaten gold. The crowd prefers filigree. Among 
his poems is one which may be called an echo of the sermon 
on Mars Hill; indeed, the text of the poem is taken from that 
sermon. “Cleon” is a supposed letter from a Greek poet, 
artist and philosopher to his patron-king. It begins with a 
recognition of the munificence and nobility of Protus, who 
had sent to Cleon rich gifts. Then, evidently in response to 
some inquiry of his king, Cleon recites his own achievements 
as poet, painter and architect, and this leads to the thought 
that his art was not all his own, but the fruit of long ages of 
growth inothers. Following this line, he at length comes to 
the question, ‘“‘ Why stay we onthe earth unless to grow?” 
Then follows one of the great thoughts of the poem, in which 
the pagan catches a glimpse of the truth, that if humanity 
ever realize the glory of its possible destiny, it must be by 
God Himself coming to earth to make it known. Thence he 
passes on to the question of the ages, “If a man die shall he 
live again?” Here the tone is sad and hopeless at first, but 
Nature asserts herself as he proceeds: . 

‘*T, I the feeling, thinking, acting man 
The man who loved his life so overmuch 
Shallsleepinmy urn. It is so horrible 


I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capabilitity 

For joy, at this is in desire of joy, 
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—To seek which the joy hunger forces us 
- - - But no! 

Zeus has not revealed it; and alas 

He must have done so, were it possible!” 


In this poem Robert Browning has given noble expression to 
the longing for religious certainty, which is evident in the 
whole heathen world. The heart of the sermon on Mars Hill 
is the recognition by St. Paul that those altars to an unknown 
god indicated conviction of the reality of invisible powers. 
They were symbols of the world’s longing for God. Through 
all the ages, too, and among all peoples the doctrine of a 
future state has been accepted in some form. The Egyptians 
believed it, so did the Greeks, the Romans, the ancient 
dwellers in Mexico and the American Indians. An inner 
voice in all declares that they were made for something better 
than death. It is the man crying out “I cannot die”; there 
is lacking only the response of the divine voice, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
never die.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











WAR IN THE FUTURE. 
CoL. W. W. KNOoLLys. 
Fortnightly Review, London, August. 


IN considering the effects of recent inventions in future 
wars, I shall naturally confine myself to operations on land. 
It is the opinion of thoughtful officers that some of the new 
factors will produce a startling modification in the art of war. 
An attempt to forecast their results cannot be unprofitable 
to either the soldier or the statesman. 

In future wars, railways, the number of which in Europe is 
daily increasing, will play an important part, not only stra- 
tegically but tactically. For mobilization and concentration 
their value was shown in 1870; with armies of increased size 
they will be still more essential. After the commencement 
of operations they will still occasionally—especially by an 
army acting on the defensive—be used for the rapid convey- 
ance of troops, but their chief use will be for the transport of 
food and stores. From the experience of the American Civil 
War it has been calculated, that tosupply an army in the field 
of one hundred thousand men by means of a single line of 
rails, there should be twenty-five locomotives and six freight 
carriages for every mile of road. As to movement of troops 
by rail, experience on the Continent shows that time is not 
gained, when the proportion of bayonets and sabres to a mile 
of double line is greater than 435. Hence the railway trans- 
portation of troops will seldom be profitable to an army on 
the offensive. But for the transportation of stores alone, the 
capacity of railroads will have to be very largely increased, by 
the addition of sidings, the building of platforms, and the 
doubling of lines. For this reason, all armies are paying in- 
creased attention to the formation, augmentation and train- 
ing of military railway battalions, we, perhaps, least of all. 
For the conveyance of troopsshort distances, railroads can be 
used tactically to advantage. A brigade of four battalions, 
with a field battery attached, could be moved a distance of 15 
miles in two hours, from the time the first man entered to that 
when the last man quitted the train. As to armor-clad trains, 
they will on exceptional occasions be of great value. The in- 
creased importance of railway lines will, of course, lead to 
increased efforts to destroy those by which an enemy is sup- 
plied. Wide-reaching raids of cavalry, mounted infantry and 
mounted engineers, with machine guns will pass quite round 
the enemy’s army, and destroy food, telegraph wires, railways 
and roads on the principal lines of communication. Such ex- 
peditions will be facilitated by the perfection to which the 
concentrated food for men and compressed food for horses 
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to greatly reduce the number of guns. Nailless horse-shoes, 
which can be rapidly adjusted by the riders, will remove one 
cause of delay. In such raids and the attempts to baffle them, 
much will often depend on the intelligence, knowledge and 
acquirements of junior officers. Special endeavors will there- 
fore be made to secure the best material for cavalry officers. 

Balloons will be of much service. It is probable that by the 
use of perfected electrical apparatus, a motive power sufficiently 
strong may be provided, by machinery sufficiently light to 
propel a ship-shaped balloon against the wind. The value of 
such an appliance for scouting in the rear of or over an 
enemy's army, or for communicating from without with a 
blockaded fortress, cannot be overrated. The captive balloon 
will also be of important service. 

Electric search-lights will in the future render invaluable 
service, rendering night attacks infinitely more difficult than 
heretofore. By the aid of such lights troops moving along a 
road will be visible several miles away. On the other hand, 
the besiegers will be able to detect any working party, and 
drive them away with case, shrapnell, or machine guns. 

The increased range and rapidity of firing rifles, machine 
guns and artillery, together with the presumably approaching 
adoption by all armies of smokeless and noiseless powder, 
cannot but produce on tactics an effect so great that it is dif- 
ficult to define its limits. The range of artillery is now prac- 
tically restricted only by the power of vision. Experiments 
last year showed, that one out of seven common shells could 
be pitched into a space 50 yards square at an unknown range, 
which turned out to be 3,300 yards. With the aid of the best 
glasses, and under favorable conditions of atmosphere and 
ground, a battery may fire with fair effect at a large body of 
troops at distances exceeding 4,000 yards, say with a range of 
two and a half miles. Hence, unless protected from view, 
troops will be compelled to quit column of route soon after 
reaching a point three miles from an enemy’s artillery. 

Will the increased destructive fire of weapons increase the 
number of killed and wounded in battle? I am inclined to 
think that the proportion of casualties will diminish as to the 
whole army, while as regards particular divisions, or even 
army corps, the loss will be infinitely greater; indeed, we may 
expect regiments sometimes to be almost literally annihilated. 

The severe strain and trial to nerves of comrades dropping, 
without hearing the sound or even seeing the smoke of the 
weapon which propelled the bullet or shell, of coming under 
fire at over two miles from a hostile position, and of having to 
traverse that space under acontinuous hail of missiles, without 
the encouragement of seeing the effect of their own fire, and 
of having to face greatly increased slaughter at close range, 
will be such as none but the best troops can endure. Still, on 
the whole, I believe that British troops will, betterthan any 
other soldiers, bear up against the increased stress to which 
all armies will in future wars be subjected. 





THE TACTICS OF A MOVING FLEET. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August 1. 


THE object of naval strategy is to attack and destroy the 
enemy’s fleet. The detailed operations by which that object 
is to be accomplished, will depend on the nature of the in- 
struments used. Consequently, a treatise on naval tactics 
should be prefaced with some remarks on ships and equip- 
ments, or,in other words, on the constitution of a naval squad- 
ron, which is a miniature fleet. Let it be assumed, then, that 
an average squadron consists of twelve iron-clads whose speed 
is fourteen knots an hour. Such a force would need a service 
of twenty-four cruisers, of speed varying from seventeen to 
nineteen knots an hour, and a transport and postal service of 
ships amply supplied with reinforcements of men, with live- 
stock, coal, torpedoes, and all other material equipments. 
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When the other squadrons are similarly constituted the fleet 
will be complete and tactics will begin. 

Up to the moment when war is declared, the communica- 
tions of consuls, the inevitable indiscretions of the press, and 
all that is generally known of an enemy’s points of concentra- 
tion will suffice to inform a War Minister and a Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to the location of the main body of the 
enemy’s fleet ; but, the proclamation of war once published, 
these means of information disappear, and it is of the highest 
importance that the Admiral should be within touch of the 
enemy as soon as war is declared. With this object in view, 
alight division should at once be formed of cruisers to travel 
to and fro like a weaver’s shuttle, between the nearest tele- 
graph station or neutral post and the point from which it is 
deemed advisable to watch the enemy’s base of operations, 
and thus keep up a constant supply of intelligence with re- 
gard to the enemy’s movements. This light division will be 
exposed to serious attacks. Being isolated and relatively 
weak, it cannot pretend to resist all the forces which are 
hurled against it. Its chief duty is not to gain victories but 
to collect information; and, therefore, when attacked it 
should gradually retire while fighting, and thus lure its 
assailants into the open sea. While the light division is doing 
its preliminary work, the main body of the fleet will get under 
weigh. The question then arises, In what order should that 
body advance ? 

An army marching on land reaches its destination by roads 
and defiles, through which only a limited number of men can 
walk abreast. The breadth, therefore, and consequently the 
length of its columns, or, in other words, the formation of the 
army on the march, is beyond the control of its commander. 
With a naval force the case is different. At sea everything is 
road. With the exception of certain geographical, or rather 
hydrographical peculiarities, the influence of which is scarcely 
appreciable, there is nothing Jrzma facze to force a fleet, after 
it has once reached the open sea, to assume any shape other 
than that in which it will face the enemy. In short, a fleet, 
unlike a land force, does not need an order of movement in 
addition to an order of battle; but in the olden times, when 
ships were dependent on the winds for motive power, a fleet, 
in which the course of each ship was left to be determined by 
its commander, would soon have been dispersed, owing to 
differences of strength and speed between ship and ship, and 
differences of judgment, character, experience and profes- 
sional aptitude between commander and commander. It 
became necessary, therefore, to move fleets in what was called 
“conservative order,” that is, to keep the ships composing a 
fleet in one group within sight of each other; but groups be- 
ing undefined and irregular collections, it was impossible for 
ships to sail in groups without collisions and other accidents. 
To avoid these accidents it was decided in the seventeenth 
century that the conservative order of a moving fleet was not 
an undefined group, but a single line in which there was a 
fixed distance between vessel and vessel; but the fleet thus 
elongated being beyond the control of a single commander 
even when he took up his position in the middle of the line, it 
became necessary to divide the line into squadrons under 
subaltern commanders, and the idea was conceived of placing 
the squadrons in parallel columns instead of in a single line. 
Owing, however, to the caprice of the winds and the exigen- 
cies of warfare on a grand scale, it became difficult in a fleet 
thus arranged to keep ships and squadrons in their places. 
Multifarious rules were therefore laid down for changing the 
arrangement of a fleet without confusion or accident. These 
rules constitute what is called the science of naval tactics, a 
science which has been gradually elaborated ; but, meanwhile, 
the necessity which gave birth to it has ceased to exist. The 
object of the science was to facilitate the passage from one 
place in the fleet to another, of ships which depended on 
nature for motive power ; but the fleets of the present day are 





composed of steamships, whose movements are to agreat ex- 
tent independent of the elements. The rules with regard to 
tactics may, therefore, be considerably abbreviated and sim- 
plified. One method of effecting this simplification is to form 
the ships composing a fleet into groups of three ships each, and 
regarding the group, not the ship, as the tactical unit, to revert 
to the simple rudimentary movement in a single line, the line 
being one not of ships but of groups of ships, and to leave 
the regulation of the movements of ships within the groups 
to the discretion of the commandant of each group and the 
captain of each ship, subject to the general principles of the 
art of navigation. 

In addition to the argument that the rules which it is pro- 
posed to simplify are superannuated, an obvious reason for 
simplification is that they are too complicated to be observed 
in practice. The human mind—at least, the average mind on 
which nature has not impressed the stamp of genius—cannot 
without difficulty, even in ordinary circumstances, retain its 
grasp of more than a very limited number of combinations, 
It is utterly incapable of doing so in the midst ofa battle, when 
the struggle against the instinct of self-preservation and the 
sense of responsibility which persons in command must feel, 
absorb the intellectual powers. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS: ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION. 
W. E. Henley. Literature. 18mo, pp. 235. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 18go. 





[A collection of papers on thirty-nine authors (with an essay on ‘ Essays and 
Essayists ’ and one on“ Arabian Nights Entertainment’) first published in 
such journals as The Atheneum, Saturday Review, Academy, and Vanity 
Fair. The author calls the collection ‘‘ less a book than a mosaic of scraps and 
shreds.”’ As indicated by the sub-title, the critic is mueh more solicitous to indi- 
cate the beauties than the faults of authors. He does not neglect to point 
out the latter, but he dwells at greater length on the former, In no case does he 
undertake an exhaustive treatment of an author; his attempt is simply to pre- 
sent in a scrappy, journalistic way certain of the more salient characteristics of 
writers and their works.] 

DicKENS. His imagination was diligent and carefully disciplined. 
He began to write in newspaper English, and developed, by conscien- 
tious training, into an artist in words as well as in the construction and 
evolution of astory. He sinned repeatedly against taste ; was apt to be 
a caricaturist where he should have been a painter, was often mawk- 
ish and extravagant. But his work has in full measure the quality of 
sincerity. He regarded his work as a universal possession, and deter- 
mined to do nothing that for lack of pains should prove unworthy of 
his function. He spent his life in developing from a popular writer 
into an artist. He extemporized Pickwick, it may be, but he put his. 
whole might into Copperfield, Chuzzlewit, Tale of Two Cities and 
Our Mutual Friend. While English literature endures, he will be re- 
membered as one that loved his fellow-men and did more to make them 
happy and amiable than any other writer of his time. 

THACKERAY. There are two sects of Thackeray’s critics: those 
that are with him and those that are against him. Where both 
agree is in the fact of Thackeray’s pre-eminence as a writer of 
English and the master of one of the finest prose styles in litera- 
ture. His manner is the perfection of conversational writing. 
Graceful yet vigorous; adorably artificial yet incomparably sound ; 
touched with modishness yet informed with distinction ; easily and 
happily rhythmical yet full of color and quick with malice and with 
meaning ; instinct with urbanity and instinct with charm—it is a type 
of high-bred English, a climax of literary art. He may not have been 
a great man, but assuredly he was a great writer ; he may have been a 
faulty novelist, but assuredly he was a rare artist in words. How hard 
he bore upon snobs, says one sect, and how vigorously he lashed the 
smaller vices and the meaner faults. He delights in reminding us, 


says the other sect—with an air! that everybody is a humbug ; that 
we are all rank snobs ; that to misuse your aspirates is to be ridiculous 
and incapable of real merit ; that all is vanity ; that there’s a skeleton 
in every house ; that passion, enthusiasm, excess of any sort is un- 
wise, abominable, a little absurd. 

He remains to the end a prodigy of force and 


ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
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industry, a miracle of cleverness and accomplishment and ease, a type 
of generous and abundant humanity, a great artist in many varieties 
of form, a prince of talkers and story-tellers, one of the kings of the 
stage, a benefactor of his epoch and his kind. Whole crowds of men 
were named as the real authors of his books and plays. And the re- 
sult of it is that Dumas is recognized for a force in modern art and for 
one of the greatest inventors and amusers the century has produced. 
He amused the world for forty years and more ; but he also contrib- 
uted something to the general sum of the world’s artistic experience 
and capacity, and his contribution is of permanent worth and charm. 
It is good and fitting that Dumas should have a monument in the 
Paris he amused and delighted so long. But he could have done 
without one. 

DisRAELI. His imagination, at once practical and extravagant, is 
not of the kind that delights in plot and counterplot. His novels 
abound in action, but the episodes wear a more or less random look. 
The impression produced is pretty much that of a story of adventure. 
But it was asastudent of Men and Women that he loved to excel, 
and it is as their painter that he deserves most praise. His English 
was frequently loose and inexpressive; he was apt to trip in his 
grammar, to stumble over ‘‘and which,” and to be careless about the 
connection between his nominatives and his verbs. 

“Fruits fail and love dies and time ranges; and only the whippersnap- 
per (that fool of Time) endureth forever. Moliére knew him well and he said 
that Moliére was a liar andathief. And Disraeli knew him too, and he said that in 
these respects Disraeliand Moliére were brothers. That he said so matters as little 
now as ever it did; for though the whippersnapper is immortal in kind, he is noth- 
ing if not futile and ephemeral in effect, and it was seen !ong since that in life and 
death Disraeli, as became his genius and his race, was the Uncommonplace incar- 
nate, the antithesis of Grocerdom, the Satan of that revolt against the yielding 
habit of Jehovah-Bottles, the spirit whereof is fast coming to be our one defence 
against socialism and the dominion of the Common Fool.”* 

Huco. All his life long he was addicted to attitude and a poseur 
of the first water. He seemsto have considered the affectation of 
superiority an essential quality in art ; for just as the cock in Mrs. 
Poyser’s apothegm believed that the sun got up to hear him crow, so 
to the poet of the Zégendeand the Contemp/lations it must have seemed 
as if the human race existed but to consider the use he made of his 
oracular tongue. At his best, as at his worst, however, he was al- 
ways an artist in his way. He had the genius of style in such fulness 
as entitles him to rank with the great artists in words of alltime. He 
so revived and renewed the language of France that in his hands it 
became an instrument not unworthy to compete with Shakespeare’s 
English, and the German of Goethe and Heine. He is almost a 
literature in himself; and if it be true that his work is as wholly lack- 
ing in the radiant variety of Shakespeare’s as it is in the exquisite 
good sense of Voltaire’s, it is also true that he left the world far 
richer than he found it. 

ARNOLD. In his poetry there issomething in every page to return 
upon and to admire. There are faults, and these of a kind this pres- 
ent age is ill-disposed to condone. The rhymes are sometimes poor; 
the movement of the verse is sometimes uncertain and sometimes 
slow; the rhythms are obviously simple always; now and then the in- 
tention and effect are cold even to austerity, are bald touncomeliness. 
But, then, how many of the rarer qualities of art and inspiration are 
represented here and here alone in modern work! In his prose he has 
opinions and the courage of them ; he has assurance and he has charm ; 
he writes with an engaging clearness. It is very possible to disagree 
with him, but it is difficult indeed to resist his many graces of man- 
ner and decline to be entertained and even interested by the variety 
and quality of his matter. He was neither prophet nor pedagogue, 
but a critic pure and simple. Too well read to be violent, too nice in 
his discernment to be led astray beyond recovery in any quest after 
strange gods, he told the age its faults and suggested such remedies 
as the study of great men’s work had suggested to him. 

LONGFELLoW. Longfellow has won for himself a place apart 
among the sea poets. With most of them it is acase of I and the 
sea, and my egoism is as valiant and as vocal asthe others. But 
Longfellow is the spokesman of a confraternity. What thrills him to 
utterance is the eternal brotherhood of man with the ocean. To him 
the sea is not a mirror of his own passions and longings, but a place 
of mariners and ships. In his verse the rigging creaks, the white 
sail fills and crackles, there are blown smells of pine and hemp and 
tar. He-sees the chips flying under the adze. The world listens to 
the ballad of Count Arnaldos, for its heart beats in his song. 

TENNYSON. At four-score the poet of St. Agnes’ L£ve is still our 





greatest since the Wordsworth of certain sonnets and the two immor- 
tal odes :—is still the one Englishman of whom it can be stated and 
believed that Elisha is not less than Elijah. His verse is far less 
smooth and less lustrous than in the lines of Jz Memoriam and the 
Arthurian Idylls. But it is also more affecting; it shows a larger 
and more liberal mastery of form, and therewith a finer, saner, 
stronger sentiment ; in its display of breadth and freedom in union 
with particularity, of suggestiveness with precision, of swiftness of 
handling with completeness of effect, it reminds you of the later 
magicof Rembrandt, and the looser and richer, the less artful-seem- 
ing but more ample and sumptuous of the styles of Shakespeare. And 
the matter is worthy of the manner. 

To.stor. There are two men in Tolstoi. He isa mystic and he 
isalso a realist. He is addicted to the practice of a pietism that, for 
allits sincerity, is nothing if not vague and sentimental; and he isthe 
most acute and dispassionate of observers, the most profound and 
earnest student of character and emotion. These antitheses are both 
represented in his novels. It is to be noted, moreover, that he looks 
for his material at one or other pole of society. He is equally at 
home with officers and privates, with diplomats and carpenters, with 
princes and ploughmen; but with the intermediary strata he is out of 
touch, and careful to leave the task of presenting them, to others. If 
he chose, he could be as keen a satirist and as indefatigable a student 
ot the meannesses and the minor miseries of existence, the toothaches 
and the pimples of experience, as Thackeray. But he does not choose. 
The epic note sounds in his work. Incomparably Tolstoi’s greatest 
work is War and Peace. Itis the true Russian epic; alike in the 
vastness of its scheme and in the completeness of its execution. It is 
not a complete success. In manv places the mystic has got the better 
of the artist. But when all is said in blame, so much remains to praise 
that we scarce know where to begin. 





THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP ; Literary Reminiscences, Methods 
of Work, and Advice to Young Beginners. Personally Contributed 
by Leading Authors of the Day. Compiled and edited by George 
Bainton. pp. 355. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 

[This book is made up of extracts from letters from 178 different authors, 
mostly English and American, interspersed with commentaries by the editor. 
Among the writers are representatives from nearly all lines of literature. There 
is quite a general agreement in the views expressed on the chief points; but with 
some notable exceptions. 

As stated in the preface, the book is the result of a request made by a number 
of young men to the compiler that he would address them upon the art of com- 
position and public speaking: leading him to write to the authors quoted and 
embody the replies received in book form. The work is divided into six chapters. 
or parts, with the followingtitles: Good Writing—A Gift or an Art; Methods— 
Conscious and Unconscious; The Influence of Reading on Literary Style; The 
Strength of Simplicity ; A Protest Against Obscurity ; and Truthfulnessto One’s 
Self.] 


Dinah Maria Craik: To be your natural self without affectation is 
the truest wisdom. 

Marie Corelli: To write for the sake of gaining a livelihood only, is 
a mistake. Art frowns on those who would barter her for gold. I 
owe nothing to systematic training. 

Thomas H. Huxley: I never had the fortune, good or evil, to re- 
ceive any instruction in the artof English composition. I spare no 
labor upon the process of acquiring clear ideas, and to find the words 
which express all I mean and no more. 

Jean Ingelow: I did not learn to write verse, any more than chil- 
dren who have an ear for music learn to sing. Young authors should 
cultivate their minds, and let their style take care of itself. 

Louise Chandler Moulton: Words are a delight to me, as colorstoa 
painter. 

Julian Hawthorne: In school my ‘‘compositions” were flat and 
perfunctory, and were marked pretty low. I read Macaulay, De 
Quincey and Carlyle with benefit. 

Hjalmar H. Boyesen: I am not conscious of having any special 
training in authorship. 

Ernst Haeckel : I canonly say that possibly an inborn talent favors 
me, and that from early youth on I have striven to give my thoughts 
clear and precise expression. 

John Tyndall: To think clearly is the first requisite; the next to 
give clear expression to the thought. A good ear, a sound judg- 
ment and a thorough knowledge of English grammar—all contribute. 

James Russell Lowell: If I have attained to any clearness in style, 
I think it is partly due to my having had to lecture twenty years asa 
professor at Harvard. 
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E. C. Stedman: When one has something to say—something he 
must express—he will say it in his natural and special way; and his 
way forms his style, and the style is thus the man. 

[All of the foregoing say in effect: that good writing is largely a natural gift 
which cannot be acquired (though it may be greatly developed) by study.] 

Samuel Smiles: The styles of Kant, Bentham and Carlyle are ex- 
ecrable, yet their writings will live much longer than those of Tupper 
and Hepworth Dixon, who were proud of their styles. The great 
writer will live by his matter, not by his manner. 

Cuthbert Bede (Rev. Edward Bradley) : Study the best authors, and 
practice, practice, practice. I don’t believe in heaven-born geniuses, 
unless they supplement their genius with the healthy drudgery of 
daily work. 

George Macdonald: I always scorned the very idea of forming a 
style. Every true man with anything to say hasa style of his own, 
which for its development requires only common sense. =. 

Robert Browning: I was allowed to live my own life and choose 
my own course in it, including permission to read nearly all sorts of 
books in a well-stocked, but very miscellaneous library. I had no 
other direction than my parents’ taste for what was best in literature, 
but found for myself many forgotten fields which proved the richest 
of pastures. 

Gen Lew Wallace: If there is excellence in my composition, set it 
down, first and last, to the fact that I have no method. Expression in 
writing, as in speaking, is the outgrowth of the feeling of the moment. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: My own style is the result of downright 
hard work. This, and the experience of life, have been my chief 
teachers. 

Charlotte M. Yonge: When I began to write for publication my 
father picked every sentence to pieces and turned it about so that the 
story in hand lost all spirit, but the corrections proved in the enda 
great education to me. 

Mark Twain (Samuel M. Clemens) : One will notice as his reading 
goes on that the difference between the almost right word and the 
right word is really a large matter—’tis the difference between the 
lightning-bug and the lightning. 

Wilkie Collins: My day’s work having been written with such cor- 
rections as occur to me at the time is revised next day and handed to 
mycopyist. This manuscript undergoes a second revision and is then 
sent tothe printer. The first proof is carefully corrected, as is also 
the second or ‘‘ revise.” What I have written is then ready to go be- 
fore my readers. 

Louisa Molesworth: I have strictly adhered tothe rule of never 
copying. I write at once as I intend the words to stand. This leads 
to great precision of thought, and makes the style fresh and vigorous. 

Richard D. Blackmore : A good deal depends upon luck as well as 
care, and sometimes a writer must wait, or even leave off and return 
to work again, before he can hit upon the turn of words required. 

Ernest Renan: To write well is to think well ; there is no art of 
style distinct from the culture of the mind. 

Sir Edwin Arnold: The good writer never chooses a word at 
hazard, or without noting its harmony in sound as well as sense with 
what precedes and follows. 

Justin McCarthy : I took early to the great masters of English— 
to Shakespeare, and all the Elizabethan dramatists, to Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, and Burke. 

William Black: Young people who want to write good English, 
may safely be recommended to the masters of the tongue—Tennyson 
and Thackeray for choice—and to incessant practice. 

George Wiiliam Curtis : The young writer should remember that 
bigness is not greatness, nor fury force. 

' Edward Everett Hale ;: I have always tried to write Saxon rather 
than Latin, in short words rather than long, and specially in short 
sentences. 

George Rawlinson: Read the best authors attentively—Bacon, 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor, and of moderns, Walter 
Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, Ruskin, Froude; and practice constantly. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: Never write except when you have some- 
thing to say, and then say it simply—as Addison, Goldsmith, and 
Franklin wrote. 

E. P. Roe: Have something to tell, and tell it clearly, simply, 
without a trace of affectation or conscious effort at fine writing. 

Thomas Hughes: Any style is good, if you have something you 
have a cail to say, and men ought to hear; and no style is good if you 
haven’t. 





Gerald Massey : Say what you have to say in the simplest sincer- 
ity, in the fewest and shortest words. 

James A. Froude : I have tried merely to express what I had to 
say with as much simplicity and as little affectation as I could com- 
mand. 

William D. Howells: A beginner should study the raciest, strong- 
est, best spoken speech, and let the printed speech alone. Write 
straight from the thought, without bothering about the manner. 

Sir J. F. Stephen: A prolific source of obscurity is ambiguous 
arrangement. 

A membor of the Savage Club, soruns the story, was one day standing onthe 
steps of the club-house. A messenger stopped and inquired : 

** Does a gentleman belong to your club with one eye named Walker?” 

‘*T don’t know,” was the answer; ‘‘ what was the name of his other eye?” 





A SELECT LIBRARY OF THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE 
FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Second Series. 
Translated into English with Prolegomena and Explanatory notes, 
under the Editorial Supervision of Philip Schaff,D.D.,LL.D.,Profes- 
sorof Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and Henry Wace,D.D.,Principal of King’s College, London, in 
connection with a number of patristicscholars of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Volume l. EUSZEBJUS: Church History, Life of Constan- 
tine the Great, and Oration in Praise of Constantine. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 632. New York: The Christian Literature Company. Oxford 
and London: Parker & Company. 18go. 

[The translation of ‘‘ The Church History of Eusebius’ in this volume is by 
the Reverend Arthur Cushman McGiffert,Ph.D.,Professor of Church History in 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, who has given to the work five years’ 
unremitting study, and has contributed to it Prolegomena, relating to the Life 
and Writings of Eusebius, and abundant Notes.] 

The exact date and place of birth of Eusebiusare unknown. It is 
safe to conclude that he was born not far from the year 260 A.D. It 
is very probable that he was a native of Palestine. - There are some 
who maintain that his native city was Cesarea, the town in Judza on 
the Mediterranean, which in the time of Herod the Great grew into an 
important city and eventually displaced Jerusalem as the capital of 
the country. 

From the works of Eusebius we gather that he must have received an 
extensive education both in secular philosophy and in biblical and 
theological science. Although his immense erudition was doubtless 
the result of wide and varied readirg continued through life, it is 
highly probable that he acquired the taste for such reading in his 
youth. Who his early instructors were we do not know, and there- 
fore cannot estimate the degree of their influence over him. In 
Czsarea, Eusebius was at one timea Presbyter of the Church, and his 
life there, before the great persecution of Diocletian, which broke out 
303 A.D., must have been very pleasant. His dearest friend, Pam- 
philus, an eager student and noble Christian hero, resided at Cesarea, 
and his house seems to have been a sort of rendezvous for Christian 
scholars, perhaps a regular divinity school. He had a great library 
and was a devoted admirer and enthusiastic champion of Origen, to 
which fact is probably due the deep respect which Eusebius showed 
for that illustrious Father. For Plato, also, Eusebius had an abiding 
admiration, and placed the great Grecian at the head of all phil- 
osophers. 

In the fifth year of the persecution of Diocletian, Pamphilus was 
arrested and thrown into prison, and two years afterward suffered 
martyrdom. There is some slight presumption, though nothing 
that can be called evidence, that Eusebius was imprisoned with Pam- 
philus. However that may be, Eusebius does not seem to have been 
very harshly treated. Very soon after the close of the persecution, or, 
possibly before its close, Eusebius was consecrated Bishop of Czsarea. 
He had not long been Bishop, when there arose the famous Arian 
controversy, to settle which the Council of Nice was called inthe 
year 325 A.D. At the beginning of the Arian controversy Eusebius 
appears to have been an Arian, in the sense in which he understood 
Arianism, and to have supported that party with considerable vigor ; 
not as the result of mere personal friendship, but of theological] con- 
viction. At the same time, he was then, as always, a peace-loving 
man, and while lending Arius his appreval and support, united with 
other Palestinian bishops in enjoining upon Arius submission to his 
bishop. Before the Council of Nice met, however, Eusebius ceased 
to be an Arian in any sense. 

At the Council, after the Emperor Constantine had entered in pomp 
and taken his seat, a bishop who sat next to him upon his right, rose 
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and delivered in his honor the opening oration, to which the Emperor 
replied ina brief Latin address. There can be no doubt that this 
bishop was our Eusebius, although he, in his history, does not name 
the speaker. 

The Church History seems to have been written prior to the Coun- 
cil of Nice, since that Council is not mentioned in that work. The 
earlier books of the history are supposed by some to have been com- 
posed as early as 314 A. D., and the whole completed in 324 A. D. 

Eusebius remained Bishop of Caesarea until his death, the exact 
date of whichis not known. It was not long after the death of Con- 
stantine, which occurred in Nicomedia, his former Capital, on May 
22, 337 A. D., at which time Eusebius must have been nearly eighty 
years old. 

As one of the most voluminous writers of antiquity, the labors of 
Eusebius covered almost every field of theological learning. In the 
words of Lightfoot, he was ‘‘ historian, apologete, topographer, 
critic, preacher, dogmatic writer in turn.’’ Lightfoot further says: 
‘‘ Ifthe permanent utility of an author’s labors may be taken as a 
test of literary excellence, Eusebius will hold a very high place in- 
deed. The Z£cclesiastical History is absolutely unique and indispensa- 
ble.” We shall look in vain in Eusebius’s works for marks of brilliant 
genius. He did not possess a great, creative mind, like Origen or 
Saint Augustine. Hisclaim to greatness rests upon his vast erudi- 
tion and his sterling sense. His powers of acquisition were remark- 
able, and his diligence in study unwearied. 

‘*We shall be disappointed, if we seek in the works of Eusebius for evidences 
of a refined literary taste, or for any of the charms which attach to the writings 
of a great master of composition. His style is,as a rule, involved and obscure, 
often painfully rambling and incoherent. This quality is due in large part to 
the desultoriness of his thinking. He did not often enough clearly define and 
draw the boundaries of his subject before writing upon it. Heapparently did 
much of his thinking after he had taken pen in hand, and did not subject what 
he had thus produced to a careful revision, if to any revision at all. Thoughts 
and suggestions poured in upon him while he was writing; and he was not al- 
ways able to resist the temptation to meet them as they came, often to the utter 
perversion of histrain of thought, and to the ruin of the coherency and per- 
spicuity of hisstyle. It must be acknowledged, too, that his literary taste was, 
on the whole, decidedly vicious. Whenever a flight of eloquence is attempted 
by him, as it is altogether too often, his style becomes hopelessly turgid and pre- 
tentious. Atsuch times his skill in mixing metaphors is something astounding. 
Attimes, however, when he has a sharply defined and absorbing aim in mind, he 
is simple and direct enough in his language, showing that his commonly defec- 
tive style is not so much the consequence of an inadequate command of the 
Greek tongue as of desultory thinking and vicious literary taste.” 

But these defects of style in the History can be condoned for the 
sake of the wisdom and honesty with which the author used the sources 
of his work, and for the faithfulness and accuracy with which he re- 
produced the results thus reached. Had he written nothing else, 
Eusebius’s Church History would have made him immortal ; for if im- 
mortality be a fitting reward for large and lasting services, few possess 
a clearer title to it than the author of that work. 

({‘' The Life of Constantine” by Eusebius; ‘‘ The Oration of Constantine to 
the Assembly of the Saints,’’ and the “Oration of Eusebius in Praise of Con- 
stantine,’’ which follow the Church History inthis volume, appear in the Bagster 
translation, revised by Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D., Librarian and As- 
sociate Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. Mr, Richardson has writ- 
ten for the three works Prolegomena and Notes. The Life by Eusebius was 
written in the brief time which intervened between the death of the Emperor 
and his owndeath. The Prolegomena treat of Constantine's life, character and 
writings. } 

The advantages which Eusebius had for knowing of the life of 
Constantine, especially of his religious acts, could hardly be surpassed. 
Eusebius lived in the midst of the events which he records, was per- 
sonal friend of the Emperor, received letters from him directly, and 
had every opportunity to gather the other letters and documents which 
form so large a part of the work. In the main, it stands very much 
on the same level as the biographies of Generals in the late Civil War, 
or of Presidents, written by admiring members of their staffs or 
Cabinets, incorporating authentic documents, intending to be truth- 
ful, and generally succeeding, but yet full of the enthusiasm of admir- 
ing friendship, and inclined not to see, or to extenuate, or even sup- 
press faults and mistakes. 

The authenticity of the Oration of Constantine has been questioned, 
but without sufficient reason. It wasappended by Eusebius to his Life 
of Constantine, as a specimen of the latter’sstyle. As such it shows 
a manof some learning, though learning taken at second hand. It 
was composed in Latin and translated into Greek by the special offi- 
cials appointed for the work. It was delivered on Good Friday, but 
in what year or where is not known. 





THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS. (International scientific series.) 
Their meaning and use especially considered in the case of insects. 
By Edward Bagnall Poulton, M.A., F.R.S. Wlth chromolitho- 
graphic frontispiece and sixty-six figures in text. 12mo, xiii-360. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


[The chief object of this work is to demonstrate the utility of colour and mark- 
ing in animals. In many of the cases cited in illustration, an attempt has been 
made to prove that Natural Selection has sufficed for the results achieved. In 
fact, it is the author’s contention that this principle suffices to explain the origin 
of all appearances, except those which are due to the subordinate principle of 


Sexual Selection, and a few comparatively unimportant instances due to lsola- 
tion or to Correlation of growth.] 


The colours of animals are produced in various ways. By far the 
commonest method is the absorption of certain elements of light by 
means of special substances, which are called pigments or colouring 
matters. The colour of each pigment is due to those elements of the 
light which it does not absorb, and which can therefore emerge and 
affect the eye of the spectator. Colour, as such, is not necessarily of 
any value to an organism. Organic substances frequently possess a 
chemical and physical structure which causes certain light- waves to 


be absorbed—thus blood is red, fat white—but such colouration has no 
significance. 
and non-significant ; the brilliant colours of some of the lower organ- 
isms are probably also non-significant. In all higher animals, how- 
ever, the colours on the surface of the body have been significant fora 
vast period of time, so that their amount, their arrangement in pat- 
terns, their varying tints, and their relation to the different parts of 
the body have all been determined by natural selection through in- 
numerable generations. Natural selection may equally operate to the 


removal of a colour which impedes an animal in the struggle for ex- 
istence. 


Colours may be useful in many ways, and are therefore always liable 
to be turned to account in one way or another. They may be of 
direct physiolgoical value to the organism, or be of use inthe struggle 
for existence by deluding other species, or by aiding the individuals 
of the same species, or they may be intimately connected with court- 
ship. By far the most wide-spread use of colour is to assist an animal 
in escaping from its enemies or in capturing its prey ; the former is 
Protective, the latter Aggressive. The animal passes undetected by 
harmonizing with its surroundings, or by resembling some common 
object which is of no interest to its enemies or prey—the former is 
General Resemblance, the latter Special, Mimicry is a very impor- 
tant section of Special Resemblance. The animal gains advantage by 
a superficial resemblance to some other, and generally very different, 
species, which is well known and dreaded because of some unpleasant 
quality, such as a sting or an offensive taste or smell, or it may be 
even protected from the animal it resembles. When an animal! pos- 
sesses an unpleasant attribute, it is often to its advantage to advertise 
the fact as publicly as possible. In this way it escapes a great deal 
of experimental ‘‘ tasting.” The conspicuous patterns and strongly 
contrasted colours which serve as the signal of danger or inedibility 
are Warning Colours. Finally, in the highest animals—the vertebrata, 
and many of the most specialized invertebrate groups, we have some 
evidence for the existence of an esthetic sense. Darwin believed 
that this sense was brought into play in courtship, and that colors 
and patterns have been gradually mcdified by the preference of the 
females for the most beautiful males: he believed that such Sexuna/ 
Selection accounts for many of the most beautiful features possessed 
by animals, viz., those which are specially displayed during courtship. 

The colours of animals may be recapitulated as: 

I. Non-significant colours. 

II. Significant colours. 

1. Colour of direct Physiological value. 
2. Protective and aggressive resemblance. 
3. Protective and aggressive mimicry. 

4. Warning colours. 

5. Colours displayed in courtship. 

But, important as is the influence of Sexual Selection in the 
production of colour, the process must be rigorously checked by the 
influence of the far more important process of Natural Selection. Yet 
it does not therefore follow, as Mr. Wallace argues, that the effect of 
female preference will be neutralized by Natural Selection. It must 
be remembered that such preferences can only decide between males 
which have already run the gauntlet of by far the greatest dangers 
which beset the higher animals, the dangers of youth. Naturai Se- 
lection has already pronounced a satisfactory verdict upon the vast 
majority of animals which have reached maturity. Natural Selection 
is a qualifying examination which must be passed by all candidates 
for honors ; Sexual Selection is an honors examination in which many 
who have passed the previous examination will be rejected. But the 


conditions for qualifying are more rigid than in any existing system ; 
for the candidates who have barely qualified, or have qualified by 
some piece of luck, or have failed to keep up the necessary standard 
in after life, will, in the end, be excluded from the advantages of any 
honors they may have gained. 


All animal colour must have been originally incidental . 
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BLAINE SPEAKS. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Sept. 1.—Secre- 
tary Blaine’s speech at Waterville cannot be 
pleasant reading to the free traders. It is a 
perfectly clear statement of his position with 
regard to the great economic question of the 
day, and is about as far removed from free 
trade as gold from iron pyrites. He gloriesin 
protection. It has made the country great 
and strong and rich, and has enabled the gov- 
ernment to offer reciproéity to the nations to 
the south of us which want our manufactures 
and can give us their productsin return. He 
would relieve the American people of the bur- 
densome duty on sugar, with which protection 
has really nothing to do, provided the nations 
which furnish the sugar and have no manufac- 
tures to compete with ours will admit the lat- 
ter free of duty. Protection is not a name or 
a shibboleth with him, but an economical 
policy, thoroughly practical in character, to 
protect the United States against the pauper- 
made goods of the Old World, and to keep the 
wages of the American working-man at aliving 
figure—such a figure as will allow him to live 
like an American and not like a brute, as many 
-do in Europe. 

Of course such a policy is inapplicable to 
countries which have no manutactures, as any 
intelligent person, except a rabid free trader, 
‘cansee. For many years—in short, ever since 
it has been practically demonstrated that high 
duties do not encourage the production of 
sugar in this country, the tax on that article 
has been for revenue only; and it is a very bur- 
densome tax, as has been often pointed out in 
The American. There is no reason in the 
world why it should not be removed, especially 
if thereby the countries which produce it will 
enter into an agreement for a reciprocal ex- 
change of products. The figures quoted by 
Mr. Blaine are conclusive. Our trade with 
other foreign countries in 1889 brought us in 
gold a surplus of $129,000,000, which was 
swallowed up by the deficiency in trade with 
the nations tothe south of us. With countries 
where manufactures exist and a protective 
tariff is a genuine protection, we have success- 
fully competed, but with countries where there 
are no manufactures heavy duties have thrown 
the balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 

Mr. Blaine is a statesman, and knows that 
any practical governmental policy must be 
elastic and subject to change. The United 
States has followed a protective policy steadily 
for thirty years with the most gratifying re- 
sults, as Mr. Blaine points out. During that 
time there have been many changes of details, 
some for the better and some for the worse. 
Mistakes have been made by both parties, and 
the part of a statesman is to rectify those mis- 
takes,and not to be wasting words on iron- 
bound theories which have no place in practi- 
cal government. If we could manufacture 
goods cheaper and better than any other 
country, then would protection be folly ; but 
so long as the conditions of European civiliza- 
tion remain as now, free trade must continue 
to be a chimera. 
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make to Thomas B. Reed, the present Speaker 
and autocrat of the House of Representatives, 
and we presume we may Say the author of the 
Force Bill and the chief pusher or promoter of 
the McKinley Bill. This public revelation of 
his hostility to Reed, and of his indifference to 
the two great Republican measures of the day, 
shows how completely alienated he is from the 
present party managers, and how determined 
he is to follow a line of his own. 

His programme with regard to the tariff was 
even more interesting than his dismissal of 
Reed and the Force Bill. He says: 

In regard to national questions, I wish to declare 
the opinion that the United States has reached the 
point where one of its highest duties is to enlarge the 
area of its foreign trade. Under the beneficent policy 
of protection we have developed a volume of manu- 
factures which in many departments has overrun the 
demands of the home market. In the field ofagricul- 
ture, with the immense propulsion given it by agri- 
cultural implements, we can do far more than to 
produce breadstuffs and provisions for our own peo- 
ple. Nor would it be an ambitious destiny for so 
great acountry as ours to manufacture only what we 
can consume or to produce only what we can eat. 
Weare already, in many fabrics and in many pro- 
ducts, far beyond that, and our great demand is ex- 
pansion. I mean expansion of trade with countries 
where we can find profitable exchanges. We are not 
seeking annexation of territory. Certainly we do not 
desire it, unless it should come by the volition of 
peoples who might ask the priceless boon of a place 
under the flag of the Union, I feel sure that fora 
long time to come the people of the United States will 
be wisely content with our present area,and not 
launch upon any schemes of annexation. At the same 
time, I think we should be unwisely content if we did 
not seek to engage in what the younger Pitt so well 
termed ‘‘ the annexation of trade.” 

The plan of reciprocity which Mr. Blaine 
proposes means simply that we are to take 
duties off certain foreign commodities in order 
to make them cheaper to our own people, and 
the foreigner is to take off duties on our com- 
modities to make them cheaper tv his people. 
The essence of the transaction is cheapness. 
Cheapness is what promotes trade, no matter 
what name you give it. You may call it ‘‘rec- 
iprocity,” or anything else you please, and 
you may get it by treaty, or by a low tariff, or 
by improved processes or superior industry ; 
but it is cheapness after all which sticks out 
through every arrangement which brings men 
together for the exchange of products. Let us 
be thankful that the fact is at last dawning on 
the Republican chief that exchange is no rob- 
bery, and that a cheap coat does not make a 
cheap man. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Aug. 30.—The 
speech of Mr. Blaine made at Waterville, Me., 
is full of interest to him who will study it and 
reflect upon the conditions which have wrought 
upon the mind of the chief apostle of protec- 
tion in America to make him an advocate of 
freer trade. The point of the whole argument 
is that the home market idea has proven a 
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No matter that Mr. 
Blaine chooses to set metes and bounds to his 
concession,and guard his retreat from the policy 
of protection by special reciprocity treaties, he 
has admitted the insufficiency of the home 
market, the necessity of extending our foreign 
trade, and the obstructive effect of protective 
tariffs. We may accept Mr. Blaine’s argu- 
ment and admissions with thanks, but we need 
not stop short of the logical conclusion because 
he fails to reach it. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Sept. 1.—Mr. 
Blaine in his Waterville speech, in a few of 
those lucid, vigorous sentences for which he is 
famous, called the attention of the nation to 
our annual loss, due to the trade with other 
nations, which we manage clumsily. When in- 
dividuals or business firms have dealings, one 
with another, favors are expected and de- 
manded in return for generous patronage. So 
in our national transactions. We buy of 
countries south of us’ $142,000,000 worth of 
products a year more than they take from us. 
In return for this handsome buying—much of 
it being of commodities that may be procured 
elsewhere, or exclusively from some one 
country—we demand recognition in the form 
of freer acceptance of our goods. We say 
frankly, ‘‘ You should take from us as much as 
we take from you.” Todo this they must add 
certain of our goods to their free lists. This 
will not often interfere with their necessary 
revenues, as most of these Southern countries 
have tariffs against us, either for protective 
purposes or as an outgrowth of a protective 
system. Mr. Blaine would give the Govern- 
ment the reciprocal power, to be applied when 
and where it can do the most good. 

Mr. Blaine adheres to protection, but it is 
clear he recognizes that the policy in the future 
must be broader than in the past. 

Since the war, with the possible exception of 
the resumption of specie payments, there has 
been no more important event of an economic 
mature than this bold stand of Mr. Blaine, 
doubly significant in view of the popular sup- 
port accorded him. Many a Democrat is say- 
ing, ‘‘ Now Blaine stands where we can support 
him.” He would break the bonds a past 
generation has clasped about us. He would 
quicken the national step that the country may 
keep up with the universal pace. He would 
take swaddling clothes from a nation no longer 
infantile and dress it in the habiliments of full- 
grown manhood and bid it go forward. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Sept. 1.—It is highly 
improbable that Secretary Blaine will deliver 
another stump speech during the present cam- 
paign. Itis morally certain that the Repub- 
lican managers wish that he never had deliv- 
ered his Waterville address of Friday, for 


| . . ° 
| greater destructiveness to his party under its 


present leadership could not easily have been 
compressed within the same number of words. 

What Mr. Blaine did not say is as significant 
as his utterances. He is the leader of the 
Cabinet and the natural spokesman for the ad- 
ministration, which is now for the first time on 
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trial before the whole country at the Con- 
gressional elections. Some brief word in 
eulogy of the President would seem to have 
been inevitable, but the speech may be searched 
in vain from beginning toend inthe New York 
Tribune for the three-syllable word Harrison. 
The President was absolutely ignored by the 
Secretary of State in his speech. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 31.—However 
we may differ with Mr. Blaine concerning re- 
ciprocity, there is no question but his viewson 
annexation are sound. We seek to annex no 
territory, andthe annexation of Canada or any 
other nation can come, as Mr. Blaine says, 
only ‘‘ by the volition of a people who might 
ask the priceless boon of a place under the flag 
of the Union.” The United States is pacific 
and commercial, and our territory is already 
widely enough extended. Only as a favor to 
others and at their urgent request would we 
take them in. 





CONGRESS DISGRACED. 


N. Y. Herald (Ind.), Aug. 29.—The au- 
tocracy of Speaker Reed was shown ina shame- 
less way on Wednesday. A member of the 
House, from some incredible baseness of mind, 
used words in debate so indecent that the 
Herald and other carefully edited journals re- 
fused to print them. The offense was inex- 
cusable in this, that no provocation can pardon 
ungentlemanly speech. If the offender had 
spoken thus in Mr. Reed’s drawing-room Mr. 
Reed would undoubtedly have kicked him 
down stairs. But he happened to be a Re- 
publican leader—a supporter, friend, crony of 
the Speaker. What do we see? Another 
member rises and asks to have the indecent 
words taken down that the offender may be 
punished in parliamentary form. The Speaker 
decNnes to recognize him. The offence goes 
without notice, the offender without reprimand 
or punishment, and the country must submit 
to see the debates of the House of Representa- 
tives polluted with the slang of the bagnio, and 
the guilty one protected by the Speaker. 


Utica Herald (Rep ), Aug. 28.—The Demo- 
crats are responsible for the disgraceful scene 
inthe House yesterday. If they hadn’t wasted 
so much time in obstructing legislation, Con- 
gress could have adjourned a couple of months 
or more ago. All the same the members im- 
mediately offending should beseverely spanked. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Aug. 28.—As for the 
primary cause of the disturbance, we have no 
difficulty in ascribing it to the electric at- 
mosphere of irritation and antagonism which 
Speaker Reed has created on both sides of the 
chamber by his imperiousness and unfairness. 
It is plain that Mr. Reed has lost the respect 
of the House. Americans do not take kindly 
toadictatorship. Mr. Reed’sattemptsat abso- 
lutism have put the House in an unruly mood, 
and this mood bore fruit in yesterday’s out- 
break. He has been sowing the wind with a 
free hand; we are not surprised that he has had 
a little whirlwind of disorder to reap. 


Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), Aug. 28.— 
The conduct of business in the House of 
Representatives is becoming as ridiculous as it 
is offensive, and it is incapable of carrying on 
legislation even under the most tyrannous 











rules ever submitted to by a constituent as- 
sembly. 


New York Press (Rep.), Aug. 28.—Clearly 
the wrong kind of men are elected to the 
American Congress, or the atmosphere of 
Washington turns gentlemen intoblackguards, 
or Congress has been in session too long, 
when such shameful scenes as that of yesterday 
are allowed to impair public respect for the 
nation’s legislators and their work. Someday 
the people of this country will demand that a 
Congressional blackguard or two be expelled. 

Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Aug. 28.—Utter- 
ly tired out and brutalized by Reed’s dogma- 
tism, the House actually welcomed the dis- 
graceful scenes of yesterday, beginning with 
Cannon’s vulgarity and ending with the fisti- 
cuffs between Wilson and Beckwith, as afford- 
ing a moment’s brutal amusement. By this 
time all the members must be utterly ashamed 
of themselves. But the stigma has been fast- 
ened onthem. No wonder Congress is tired 
of the long session, of dictatorship, of divided 
counsels, and of abortive legislation. But the 
country iseven more tired of Congress. Its 
members are doing no good in Washington. 
They should go home. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 28.—Yes- 
terday’s proceedings in the House were dis- 
graceful, and the cause of them was an outrage 
upon the country. Congressmen are elected 
for the purpose of attending upon the sessions 
of the House and of contributing by their 
voice and their votes to the country’s legisla- 
tion. They have noright to absent themselves 
from roll call in order to escape their just re- 
sponsibility. Members who do this are 
cowards—that is the long and short of it, and 
the public will adjudge them to be cowards, 
and will act upon that judgment. 


Philadelphia Record (Ind.), Aug. 28.— 
Speaker Reed’s rules are for politics, not for 
public business. When Republican kickers 
oppose their operation their ineffectiveness is 
plain. The disgraceful scene in the House 
yesterday was a direct result of the contempt 
for parliamentary law and order inculcated by 
the Reed rules. 


Boston Post (ind.), Aug. 28.—From the 
‘‘rule of the majority” to the rule of the mob 
has not been a single step, but the dominant 
party of the House have reached it at last. The 
Speaker was the autocrat still, in yesterday's 
scrimmage, as he was when counting an imagi- 
nary quorum earlier in the session or refusing to 
recognize amendments tothe Tariff bill. . 
This, then, is the ultimate development of the 
system established to ‘‘ promote thetransaction 
of business”’ and to fix the ‘‘ right of the ma- 
jority to rule.” The publiccan judge whether 
the demoralization of the House which has re- 
sulted is a gain or aloss; and the responsible 
majority may consider whether a party ad- 
vantage has been secured by demonstrating its 
incapacity, not only for intelligent legislation, 
but for the maintenance of a degree of decency 
equal to that which is demanded of a ward 
caucus. 


Buffalo Express (Rep.), Aug. 28.—The dis- 
putants have brought disgrace on their country 
and their party. Wilson, Cannon and Beck- 
with should be bundled, neck and crop, out of 
the House. 








Newark News (dnd.), Aug. 28.—Speaker 
Reed’s partisan discrimination has never been 
more offensively shown than in his neglect to 
rebuke Mr. Cannon yesterday for his coarse 
vulgarity and gross insult to the dignity of 
the House of Representatives, and his refusal 
to order the scandalous expression to be put 
on record as one form of punishment for the 
indecency of its utterance. 

Newark Advertiser (Rep.), Aug. 28.—Lan- 
guage is too poor to express the enormity of 
this offense, which disgraces the constituents 
of the men who forgot the requirements of 
common decency almost as much as it does 
themselves. It was a painful episode in the 
annals of the House, and Speaker Reed should 
devise some adequate punishment for all who 
participated in such scandalous proceedings. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.) Aug. 28.—The 
American people are wonderfully long-suffer- 
ing with their legislators, and can excuse many 
shortcomings, but when Representatives on 
the floor of the House so far forget themselves 
as to indulge in pot-house vulgarity, call each 
other liars and actually come to _ blows, 
patience ceases to have even a semblance of 
virtue. The lower branch of Congress long 
ago demonstrated that it has outlived its use- 
fulness for this session. 


Boston Journal (Rep.) Aug. 28.—The fact 
remains that the careless language and dis- 
orderly demonstrations of yesterday were a 
grave discredit to the House. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.) Aug. 30.—The 
disorder in the House during the present week 
has been the subject of abuse as false as it is 
unfounded. From the first session of the 
first Congress on, personal encounters have 
taken place and utterances have from time to 
time been made, which the country has con- 
demned and been glad to forget. This has 
happened under all Speakers, and will continue 
to happen until the millennium ends all war- 
fare. It isa tolerably fair measure of the ser- 
vice Speaker Reed has done his party and the 
deadly blow he has dealt obstruction, which 
in all Legislatures is the deadly foe of legis- 
lation and progress, that he comes in now for 
a great torrent of abuse on the heels of dis- 
order which can be matched over and over 
again. 

While it would have been better if the House 
had exerted its authority, the broad fact still 
remains that the session has been unusually 
free from disorder, and, more important still, 
much might be pardoned to a House which 
has solved the problem oppressing every free 
National Assembly in the world—how to deal 
with obstruction. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.) Aug. 30.—It 
is fortunate, indeed, that such a man as 
Speaker Reed presides over the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A predecessor, Keifer, who es- 
sayed the same determined spirit, utterly 
failed, the House rioting in disorder when it 
pleased. The conduct of the minority is at 
the bottom of all the present confusion, 
though there are no apologies for the sorry 
performances on the day that Mr. Cannon for- 
got his manners. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), Aug. 29.—The disgrace- 
ful proceedings in the House on Wednesday, 
where men filling positions of dignity and 
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honor so far forgot themselves as to engage in 
a free-for-all fight, suggests the idea that it is 
about time that Congress adjourned. 

Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Aug. 29. 
—Wednesday’s proceedings in the House 
should, with the Kreutzer Sonata, be excluded 
from the mails. Cannon, a leading Repub- 
lican, used language such as the House never 
before heard, while two other distinguished 
Republicans from the civilized North de- 
nounced each other in the vilest terms and 
ended in a fist-fight. 

Does any sane man suppose such language 
would have been used or such acts of violence 
indulged in if Mr. Carlisle had been in the 
chair ? 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Aug. 30.—Scan- 
dalous scenes used to occur sometimes in the 
old before-the-war Congresses,—usually at 
night sessions, when the late hours, vitiated 
air and red liquor combined to make the legis- 
latorsirritable. But that excuse cannot be put 
forward for the astonishing performances 
which have disgraced the House of Repre- 
sentatives this week. They occurred in broad 
daylight. 

Nashville American (Dem.), Aug. 29.—The 
riotous scenes which characterized the proceed- 
ings of the House on Wednesday, the coarse 
and obscene exhibitions of stable wit which 
drove every lady and every gentleman from 
the gallery, the exchange of bitter epithets and 
the fist-fight on the floor, were but the natural 
culmination of a ruffian leadership which has 
trampled all decency under foot. 





THE TARIFF PROBLEM. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), Aug. 30.—Senator Al- 
drich has proposed an amendment to the Tariff 
Bill the object of which is to secure reciprocal 
trade between the United States and countries 
procucing sugar, molasses, coffee, tea and 
hides. It is proposed that after July 1, 1891, 
the President shall suspend the free importa- 
tion of any of these articles from any country 
producing them which imposes duties or other 
exactions upon the agricultural or other pro- 
ducts of the United States which he may deem 
to be reciprocally unequal or unjust. This 
practically amounts to saying that if at the 
date at which the proposed tariff is to go into 
effect the countries from which we import the 
articles named have not abandoned all duties 
upon the products of the United States there 
shall be collected upon such articles the duties 
prescribed in the amendment. 

It may be that the Senators who approve the 
schedule of duties in the proposed amendment 
believe it to be necessary to the policy which 
Senator Davis of Minnesota has characterized 
as one of ‘‘ coercive persuasion,” but if the 
sugar-procucing countries with which reci- 
procity is sought should decline to be thus 
persuaded the result would be rather severe to 
the pockets of American consumers and very 
satisfactory to the sugar trust. ; 

Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), Sept. 2.— 
Senator Sherman’s amendment to the reci- 
procity resolution to include Canadian coal is 
an evidence of how fast the reciprocity idea is 
extending, and what will be its logical and in- 
evitable results. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Sept. 2.—Whatever 


may be the motives which actuate Mr. Blaine 
in his eager advocacy of reciprocity treaties 
with the South American republics there can 
be no denying that such treaties are likely to 
accomplish only good. It is highly probable 
that Mr. Blaine is influenced entirely by a de- 
sire to extend the area of the trade of this coun- 
try. The Pan-American Conference, in whose 
deliberations he took so profound an interest, 
nodoubt enlightened his mind very thoroughly 
as tothe damage which the protective system 
is inflicting upon the United States, certainly 
so far as the Western hemisphere is con- 
cerned. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 3.—Senator 
Hale quotes high authority for the statement 
that Brazil, which now produces 600,000 tons 
of sugar, could in three years send to this coun- 
try enough to supply its whole consumption. 
The readiness of Brazil to accept the policy 
embodied by Senator Aldrich in his proposed 
amendment, which Senator Hale judiciously 
approves as essentially the same with his own 
resolution in principle, has been declared by 
the Brazilian Envoy in this country. 

N. Y. Times (ind.), Sept. 3.—Mr. Hale 
made his long-expected speech on the Blaine 
brand of reciprocity yesterday. He had to 
undergo a running fire of questions from the 
Northwestern Senators, Plumb, Allen (Wash- 
ington), and Manderson (Nebraska), from 
which he did not come out very happily. But 
one question was not asked ofhim. It is, what 
will Mr. Reed do with this whole reciprocity 
business if the Senate sends it downto the 
House? 

Baltimore American (Rep.), Sept. 1.—The 
acceptance of Secretary Blaine’s reciprocity 
proposition by the Republican leaders of Con- 
gress insures its full adoption. It will become 
a feature of the Tariff Bill. This is good news 
for the country, and it will enthusiastically 
endorse the action. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Aug. 31. 
—The Chicago Board of Trade, in indorsing 
the Blaine reciprocity notion, resolved also 
that it should not be confined to our neighbors 
on the south, but be extended to those on the 
north. It is now in order for some one to 
move to extend it to the east and west. Why 
not? What have points of the compass to do 
with trade? 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Call (Ind.), Aug. 25.— 
One of the farcical exhibits in the McKinley 
Bill is arise of the duty on corn from ten tofif- 
teen cents per bushel. A cheap dodge of this 
kind to make believe protecting farmers will 
blind no one. There are none but that know 
there is not a bushel of corn imported to this 
country, and a duty on the importation of corn 
is just simply a bluff upon the statute books. 





RENOMINATION OF MR. McKINLEY. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Aug. 
27.—Major William McKinley, the acknowl- 
edged chief champion of protection, and known 
throughout the country as among the strongest 
Republican leaders, was renominated for Con- 
gress yesterday in the Sixteenth Ohio District 
amid great enthusiasm. The district into 
which he has now been gerrymandered by the 
Democrats is such in political status as to 





render his re-election difficult. 


It would be a pity to defeat such a man by 
party trickery. In better language it may be 
said that it would be a shame to so deprive the 
country of the services of such a statesman. 
But he has a Democratic majority of two 
thousand or more to overcome. It is hard to 
conceive how he will be able to achieve it, 
especially inasmuch asevery Democratic power 
will be brought to bear to insure his defeat, 
which for the Democrats would be a national 
one ; Democratic and Mugwump free-traders 
recognizing the fact that in the retirement of 
McKinley a lion would be removed from their 
path. 

However, the strong man enters into the 
fight with spirit and bravery. He accepts the 
nomination for Congress in a speech of vigor. 
It is, indeed, a speech of remarkable power, 
and as the first important Republican expres- 
sion in the Ohio campaign, will command 
great attention in the State and throughout 
the Union. It has in it the meat upon which 
our ofatorical and editorial Caesars will feed 
for two months to come. 


Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Aug. 
29.—After reading Mr. McKinley’s address 
to his Ohio fellow-citizens, many newspaper 
readers have arrived at the conclusion that Mr. 
McKinley himself has never read the McKin- 
ley Bill. 

Nashville American (Dem.), Aug. 29.—Maj. 
McKinley boasts of the courage of his party in 
daring to frame sucha bill. His party should 
have full credit for this. It is not the first 
time it has dared to defy the common sense 
and common honesty of the people, but of this 
last and most daring exploit it may well boast, 
if courage be always and under all circum- 
stances an honor. 





PROGRESS OF THE FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE. , 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Aug. 30.—The Farmers’ 
Alliance of Texas has thrown a little useful 
light up the road toward the proposed union of 
farmers and other laborers. The resolutions 
adopted at Dallas on Aug. 21 had this among 
them : 


‘* We recommend to the twenty-second Leg- 
islature the establishment of factories within 
the walls of our penitentiaries for the purpose 
of manufacturing cotton or other bagging to 
wrap the cotton crop of this State and thereby 
protect our farmers from the oppression of de- 
structive monopolies outside of our State.” 


A similar proposition has come from the 
same sources in Wisconsin as to the convict 
manufacture of binding twine, in order to un- 
dersell the product of workmen employed by 
alleged monopolies. But between this atti- 
tude of the farmers and that of the majority of 
the country, the labor unions especially, there 
is a radicaland uncompromisable difference. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Sept. 1.—The dis- 
organized condition of political parties in 
Georgia may result in returning ex-Senator 
Thomas N, Norwood to the United States 
Senate. He occupied a seat in that body for 
one term and retired in 1877. Since then he 


has been elected to the House of Representa- 
tives several times and has written a novel 
with the title of ‘‘ Plutocracy,” in which he 
pretends to delineate the labor situation. He 
is undoubtedly the favorite candidate to-day 





of the Farmers’ Alliance for Senator Brown’s 
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seat, and as it is admitted that that organiza- 
tion will control the next Georgia Legislature 
his prospects of an election appear to be the 
best. The bold stand Governor Gordon took 
against the sub-treasury plan has angered the 
farmers, and they declare their purpose to de- 
feat his ambition. But the situation may 
change before an election takes place. Gover- 
nor Gordon may ‘‘come down” and subscribe 
to the platform of the Alliance, as some 
Georgia Democrats are predicting in the 
Atlanta Constitution he will do. 


Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), Sept. t.— 
There is added interest in to-day’s election in 
Arkansas from the fact that it will furnish for 
the first time something of a practical test of 
the political strength of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The Democrats, who in ordinary circum- 
stances would carry the State without doubt, 
are confronted by a fusion of the Republicans, 
the Union Labor Party and the Alliance, 
which puts the result in some uncertainty. 
The appeal of the fusionists has been made 
more especially to the farmer vote, and while 
a victory for them would not be altogether 
owing to the acceptance of Alliance ideas, the 
result will afford some help toward forecasting 
the immediate future of that organization asa 
political factor. The indications are that the 
Arkansas farmers are decidedly attracted to 
the new ideas. Indeed, it is said that had it 
not been for the agitation of the Force Bill in 
Congress the Democrats would almost cer- 
tainly have been defeated. But the proposal 
of that blundering measure revived the race 
issue and tended todrive both Republicans and 
Democrats of large property interests into the 
Democratic column. Whether the abandon- 
ment of that measure came too late to restore 
things to their normal condition remains to be 
seen. 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 30.—The 
Farmers’ National Congress, which has been 
in session this week at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
adopted resolutions condemning the national 
banking system, and asking that all money be 
issued by the government. The Committee 
on Resolutions was pretty equally divided be- 
tween the two great parties, but the fact that 
the doctrine of the old Greenback Party was 
resurrected would indicate that the Bourbons 
managed to get in their work. 


Maine Farmer, Augusta, Aug. 28.—Those 
who have united themselves with the Farmers’ 
League in Maine, with the unauthorized pur- 
pose of making it a political party machine, 
ought to take warning from the short-lived 
movement of the Farmers’ Alliance in the 
State of Minnesota. As an active factor in 
Minnesota politics, it is in the throes of disso- 
lution. It is going to pieces even more rapidly 
than was expected of it, and soon there will be 
nothing left of it but the name. 


ize a party which necessarily would be the 
football of existing parties. 


West Shore, Portland, Ore. (Ind.), Aug. 30.— 
It may be a little uncertain whether or not the 
Farmers’ Alliance is entitled to all the credit, 
but the fact remains that the Hon. Johnny In- 
galls seems to have subsided into a state of 
comparative decorum since the grasshopper 
agriculturists manifested a desire to plough him 
under. Ifthe horny-handed sons of toil are 
really going to take an intelligent interest in 
politics and not be contented with sucking 
their tariff, silver, pension and other iuforma- 
tion through specially constructed straws, 
there will be less use for the genus demagogue 
in the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 


FOREIGN. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, August 18.—We 
have never ceased to think and to saythat 
nothing would come from the efforts of the 
German Government to woo back the confi- 
dence of Russia, which has ended by revolting. 
She cuts in her turn the threads so minutely 
interlaced ; she sends back the Germans to 
their hearths ; she marches resolutely forward 
in her national route. What is William II. 
trying to effect? You cannot make use of all 
causesat the same time. Either the xaivetéis too 
apparent, or the duplicity is too Machiavelian, 
which comes to nearly the same thing. In 
either eventuality, nobody is duped—and to 
make a Russo-German alliance there must bea 
dupe. Who will be astonished that Russia 
declines propositions from which she has every- 
thing to lose and very little to gain? It isa 
tortunate thing for Europe still free that the 
Czar has that negative temperament which is 
best suited to the exigencies of the situation. 
He is not inclined either to embroil himself 
with Germany, which would quickly lead to a 
general conflagration, or to sketch out plans of 
partition. William II. does not yet despair ; 
but he will lose his trouble and histime. And 
the check will be the more significant, because 
the advance has been carefully prepared and 
announced beforehand. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN BELGIUM AND SPAIN. 


Il Diritto, Rome, August 13.—More than 
fifty thousand persons took part at Brussels in 
the demonstration on the roth instant, in favor 
of universal suffrage. Those who took part in 
the procession, which lasted four hours, sang, 
as they marched, the Marseillaise or cried 
‘* Hurrah for universal suffrage.” Ina great 
meeting held the same evening, an address to 

the Chamber of Representatives was adopted 


| and a dispatch was sent to the King, saying: 
| 





So it will be | ‘‘ You have asked what will ensure order in the 


ing Canovas, Sagasta, Castelar, Martos and 
others, although the Conservatives have the 
majority. Thus the cause of universal suffrage, 
having journeyed from the United States across 
the Atlantic, marches forward resolutely. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





THE STATUS OF THE RAILROADS. 


The Independent, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Cassius 
M. Clay, ex-Minister to Russia, in answering 
the question: Shad/ the Railroads own the Peo- 
ple? says: The railroad strike in New York 
will enable us to get the public ear at last. 
- . « The antagonism of the railroad em- 
ployés comes of the vicious system of all rob- 
beries—the departure from natural justice. 
Let us have a department of commerce, of rail- 
roads, canals, turnpikes, and waterways of all 
kinds, including telegraphs. Then the railroad 
strikes will be no longer possible. There is 
but one law which can peaceably and justly 
control capital and labor—that is, supply and 
demand—with an open field and fair play for 
the achievement, accumulation, and security 
of property, and then the ‘‘ devil take the 
hindmost.’’ The railroads are the fathers of 
all the other combines, trusts and robbing— 
and, being possessed by the Government, they 
all go to the wall! Shall the people own the 
railroads, or the railroads own the people ? 

Edward Everett Hale discusses the proposi- 
tion: Should the State own the Railroads? It 
is a practical question of to-day. For instance, 
the Massachusetts railroads are run under 
charters which give to the Legislature the 
right to purchase the roads for the State by 
paying therefor the full cost, with such sum as, 
with the profits which shall have been re- 
ceived, will be equalto ten per cent. per an- 
num on the said cost. The great Boston and 
Albany road has long since paid ten per cent. 
to its stockholders. Now, would it be wise for 
the State of Massachusetts to buy and own 
these railroads, or any of them? 

As a matter of principle, I am disposed to 
think that to answer this question we must de- 
cide whether, on the whole, the use of the 
railroads has become a necessity, of all the 
people. Is it like the necessity for water ; 
or, is it, rather, like the necessity for iron? 
This question will determine itself practic- 
ally, and not from any statistics. So soon 
as the very great majority ot the people 
find that they are themselves all the time 
personally dependent on railway transporta- 
tion, they will assert their right, which is now 
latent, and will manage the road through the 
State organization It is clear enough that 
that time is approaching rapidly, if it have not 
come in Massachusetts. 

I do not mean merely that every man in 





with the Farmers’ League, if it is diverted country ; the thing which will ensure order is | Massachusetts rides on a railway once a year 


from its true purpose. Level-headed and 


sensible farmers will refuse to enter politicsas | 


aseparate party. If the true object of the 
League is carried out, farmers may use their 


power and influence in the parties to which 


universal suffrage.” 

In Spain, in turn, the Conservative Govern- 
| ment is trying to modify the law of universal 
| suffrage and has called together the Central 
/Committee, appointed to decide doubtful 


or once a month. I mean much more, thatthe 
| practical daily life of a very large majority of the 
| people of Massachusetts is directly interwoven 
| with the railroad system—probably personally 


'and physically interwoven. Much more than 


they already belong, to shape the action of all| points in respect to the interpretation and | half of the population of Massachusetts belongs 


parties favorably to their interests. Unless 


execution of the new law of universal suffrage. 


|to families some of whose members travel on 
| 


they are exeeedingly foolish, they will not frit-| This Committee is composed of the most emi- | railroads daily—as they go and come on their 
ter away their strength in an attempt to organ-/ nent political notabilities of all parties, includ- | daily business. 
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A railway stoppage for a fortnight would 
almost mean famine in most Massachusetts 
towns, so steady is the daily river of fool by 
which God now answers our prayers for daily 
bread. Now, so soon as the tendency which 
has wrought out this state of things comes so 
far that the railroad service is needed by one 
man about as much as by another, so soon will 
the Government take the railroads. 

Ex-Governor Larrabee of Iowa, writing in 
reference to Railroad Legislation in lowa, 
shows that this legislation has always been 
favorable to the raiJroads. While no com- 
munity has ever been more liberal or more 
reasonable in dealing with railroad corpora- 
tions than Jowa, none has ever suffered greater 
impositions from them, and none has had more 
cause for insisting upon legal regulation of the 
transportation business. But no wrong has 
even now been inflicted upon these corpora- 
tions. None has been bankrupted or crippled, 
and stockholders continue to receive their divi- 
dends from Iowa companies as regularly as 
before. 

Considering the rapidity with which the new 
system of transportation has grown in this 
country, it is not strange that great abuses 
have grown up with it. In their eagerness to 
obtain railroad facilities, the people submitted 
for many years to all the evils which had de- 
veloped under the new system of transporta- 
tion. It was from the first the policy of Iowa 
to encourage railroad construction. Favorable 
laws, land-grants, subsidy taxes and liberal 
donations, all contributed to make this State an 
El Dorado for railroad builders. More than 
fifty million doilars in value was donated to 
aid in the construction of the Iowa lines. In 
no other State have those who own the rail- 
roads paid a smaller proportion of the cost of 
their construction than here. This, however, 
seemed to have but little weight with railroad 
managers. 

The law combines the best features of the 
railroad statutes of other States and the Inter- 
State Commerce Act. The act contains no 
novel or unreasonable feature ; in fact, it is in 
snbstance only a reiteration of the principles 
of common law, with provisions for its efficient 
enforcement. No section of the law has been 
assailed as furiously by the railroad managers 
as that which requires the Railroad Commis- 
sionets to take the initiative in the fixing of 
rates. They contend that the railroad com- 
panies should be permitted to charge such 
rates as they please. Every step in the direc- 
tion of Government control is always vigor- 
ously opposed by railroad managers and those 
controlling their policy. 

The business of a railroad company is quasi 
public business, and should be conducted as 
such. Its officers should be required to take 
an oath to support the National and State laws, 
and to render to the Government periodically 
minute accounts of their transactions. Inter- 
state rates should be supervised by Congress. 
In short, the interests of the people and the 
stockholders, rather than those of railroad 
managers and stock manipulators, need more 
governmental protection. Toafford this pro- 
tection is the purpose of the Iowa law, and the 
action of our people, far from deserving any 
censure, is entitled to the unqualified commend- 
ation of the country. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely, writing on the Gov- | Sierras, by the ‘‘long haul” of the Occident 
ernment Ownership of Railways, says: against the dearer ‘* short haul’’ of the Orient. 

‘*No recent report of a railway president | Some of this development is undoubtedly due 
has attracted a tithe of the attention accorded | to Government aid, but the greater part to the 
to the last annual report of President T. B. | energy and pluck of private enterprise, and to 
Blackstone, of the Chicago and Alton Com-/|the railroad minds which could foresee the 
pany. The part dealing with the grievances | cities of the plain, or the farms of the great 
of railways against one another, against the | American desert. 
people, the Government and things in general,| Take all this restless energy, these forces 
has a familiar ring; but when as a remedy | begot of the push and express speed of the 
Mr. Blackstone proposes federal ownership | nineteenth century; think of the various roads 
and management of railways, and gives a dis- | 


whose trains to-day are rushing across plain 
tinct, lucid plan for carrying into effect his | 
| 


and mountain; figure to yourself the master 
minds controlling them, minds that must act 
with judgment at a moment’s 


| 


remedy, we are so startled that we do not | 
know in what spirit to receive the proposal. 
Is it to be taken as a serious argument, or is it | then think what would be the result if all were 
intended as a piece of irony or satire? The | subjected to the slow process, red tape and po- 
proposition is not by any means novel, but its litical intrigue of the State Governments as 
source is unexpected. Yet Mr. Blackstone is| they exist to-day. Our local as well as our 
not the first railway president to question the | general Government must be. thoroughly 
desirability of ownership of railways by private | purged before such an engine of power is add- 
corporations. This was done by the late Josiah | ed to Legislatures or Congress.’’ 

Quincy in his charming book ‘ Figures of the | 
Past.’ Mr. Quincy, however, although a rail- | 
way president, viewed the question from the | N. Y. Herald, Aug. 30.—In a report just 
public standpoint and ventured to express a| issued the Interstate Commerce Commission 
doubt whether such power as that necessarily | gives statistics showing that nearly two thou- 
possessed by railway corporations was compat- | sand railway employés were killed by accident 
ible with the principles of democratic govern- | last year, and that more than twenty thousand 


| notice, and 





CASUALTIES AMONG RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 





ment. 

“Is not, after all, federal ownership of rail- | 
ways the only solution of the perplexing rail- | 
way problems of the time? Is it not one upon | 


which reformers and owners of railways con 


were injured. 

As the figures for the preceding year are 
very nearly the same and will probably be the 
same for this year, it may be said that two 
thousand lives are yearly lost in railroad em- 


unite, and the only one which will do justice | ployment in this country and that twenty 
toallinterestsconcerned? Jt is worth while to! thousand men are injured every year. 


review briefly the grounds for an affirmative 
answer to these questions, and while I shall 
speak plainly I would have it remembered | 
that I have in mind systems rather than indi- | 
viduals. Individuals who are guilty of practices 
condemned are often victims of our present 
system and will endorse what 1 write. A 
friend of mine, a gentleman of excellent char- 
aracter, was praising warmly one of our rail- 
way magnates when [| interrupted him with 
the question: ‘Would he not corrupt a City 
Council ora State Legislature?’ After a little 
hesitation he replied : ‘ Not if he could help it.’ 

‘* It has been said that the corruption in our 
railway management is equal to the rottenness 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. I have been sositu- 
ated as to get some little knowledge of the 
facts myself, and a great deal has become 
public. Without going back to Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and without going into details for 
which there is no space, it can safely be said 
that no department of our Federal Govern- 
ment could long be managed so dishonestly as 
our railways.” 

A Railway Manager, writing on the subject 
of State Control of the Railways, says : 

‘* With all their faults of the past, take the 


that all their work has been tentative, that 
railroading is a new science in a new country, 
and the results achieved for the people are in- 
finitely superior to the gain of the few indi- 
viduals who have achieved fortunes by railway 
construction. The worth of railways to the 
land is not to be measured by the gain to a few 
millionaires, but by the immeasurable develop- 
ment of the East, and notably of the West, by 





the houses on the prairie, by the towns of the 


Of last year’scasualties 300 of the killed and 
6,757 of the injured are classified under the 
head of ‘‘ coupling and uncoupling cars.”’ 

Railway corporations which are not disposed 
voluntarily to perform a duty dictated alike by 
humanity and justice, by discarding the old- 
fashioned brake and coupler for modern safety 
appliances, should be made to do so by law. 
President Harrison called the attention of 
Congress to the importance of such legislation, 
but Congress has neglected it as it has neglect- 
ed other important measures. 

To every injured passenger and to the legal 
representatives of every one killed, the law 
gives an action for damages against the com- 
pany if the injury or loss of life was due to 
negligence in the operation of the road. But 
asa rule such action is not given to the em- 
ployés of the road. When any employé is 
killed or injured through the negligence or 
fault of a fellow servant the law exempts the 
company from damages. 

There is no good reason or excuse for this 
exemption, and itsinjustice to working-men is 
gaining wider recognition every year. Ifa 
working-man is killed and the company is to 


| blame it ought to pay damages to his family. 
railways of the United States to-day ; consider | 


Or if one is disabled by injury he should be en- 
titled to compensation. Such should be made 
the law of the land. 


THE BRICK BOYCOTT. 

N.Y. Times (Ind.), Aug. 30.—If the ‘ brick 
boycott” is a sample of what organized labor 
is likely to accomplish, the sooner laboris dis- 
organized the better for all concerned. The 


‘*boycott’’ is a mean weapon, however it may 
be applied, but as it is applied in this case it is 
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| 
an intolerable outrage, which men with any | To the best of our knowledge, the opposition 
sense of justice or of responsibility as members | of capital against organized labor is so unim- 
of society would never be engaged in. It is, | portant and so rarely exhibited as to be hardly 
moreover, an unlawful conspiracy to destroy | worth mentioning. But the uncompromising 
the business of certain men who have incurred bitterness with which o1ganized labor, as 
the displeasure of ‘‘ organized labor,’’ as em- | represented by District Assembly 49, seeks to 
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the building trades, and it ought to be speedily | parallel. In our country there has never beena | 


dealt with as such. There is not the slightest | tyranny equal to this manifestation of it. 


justification for this lawless proceeding, which | 
threatens to throw thousands of men out of | ; ¥ LABOR a 

employment, check the building operations of New Yorker Volks Zeitung ({nd.) August 
three cities, constituling the most populousand | 30.—How well our legislators understand how 
wealthy community on the continent, and in- to ‘‘ break off the working point” of the very 
volve losses of an enormous amount. few measures laid before them for the benefit 


Certain brick manufacturers at Verplanck’s of the working-mae, wap well exemplified ta 





| 





Point saw fit to employ men who did not be- 
long to unions and did not wish to belong to 
them. After a vain attempt to induce these 


men to join unions, ‘‘ organized laber” de- | 


manded that their employers compel them to 
doso under penalty of discharge from work. 
This the employers rightly refused to de. But 
‘* organized labor’’ determined to starve the 
non-union men into submission, and to do all 
in its power to destroy the business of their 
employers. Hence the order of the Board of 
Walking Delegates that Knights of Labor em- 
ployed in handling and carting bricks in this 
city, Brooklyn, and Jersey City should refuse 
to handle the bricks of these Verplanck’s Point 
manufacturers. 

The general ‘‘ boycott’? upon the _ brick 
market has been established by other manu- 
facturers than those immediately concerned, 
and it is in the nature of a ‘‘ sympathetic 
strike ’’ in behalf of the boycotted firms at Ver- 
planck’s Point, but it is a strike that does not 
hit the real offenders so much as the dealers, 
contractors, and builders who had nothing to 
do with the original controversy. 
course for 


The proper 
the Manufacturers’ Association 
would have been to join in having the Board 
of Walking Delegates indicted and punished 
for conspiracy. Their combination to with- 


hold the supply of bricks from this market is | 


another unlawful conspiracy. 
If the community at large and the public 
authorities are to stand by and see this anarch- 


| 
| the House of Representatives at Washington 
| on Thursday. The eight-hour law passed the 
| House, but shorn of the one provision which 
| rendered it effective. The House struck out 


| the clause making it obligatory on contractors, 


| on the plea that it interfered with the liberty 
| of the subject. 

| TThat’s the way the .working-man’s political 
| measures are looked after in Washiugton ! 


| TN | 


| TEMPERANCE. 


| AN UNANSWERABLE TESTIMONY. 

The Independent, N. Y., Aug. 28.—We 
wanted to know what are the rules enforced by 
the railway companies of the Nation in refer- 

ence to the use of intoxicating liquors by their 
|employés; and we have them—a long, monot- 
onous, emphatic repetition of a single rule. 
|No intoxicating liquors allowed; conductors, 
or brakemen, or switchmen using them dis- 
missed. Sometimes the rule 1s formulated, 
and sometimes, as in the case of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, it is assumed as so evi- 
dent that it is not worth while to print it. But 
j in every case the man who is not temperate 
must lose his place. 

There is no kind of business in the country 
which requires more careful management, 
more clear-headed intelligence on the part of 
| those engaged in it, than the railroad business. 
| A thick-headed conductor, a boozy switchman, 
|or a muddled brakeman, may, by an act of 





istic warfare carried on as a mere private mat- | stupidity or negligence, cost a score of lives to | 
| 


ter, it is desirable that it should be short and | the passengers and hundreds of thousands of 
decisive. But the original conspirators ought | dollars’ loss to the company. The railroads 
to be throttled by the law and compelled to| are inthe light of day, everybody sees and 


have some regard for the rights of others. 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Aug. 30.—We haveseen | 


nothing so helpful to men in all employments 
toward an understanding of the ways of labor- 
ers among themselves as the statement made to 
a reporter of 7he Evening Sun on Wednesday 
by a member of the Board of Walking Dele- 
gates through whose instrumentality we have 
the present lack of bricks. This was the form 
of its publication. 


“*Is it true that District Assembly No. 49 wishes 
to torce the 20,000 non-union men along the Hudson 
to join its organization ?” 

‘** Certainly. It men don’t know what is good for 
them, they must be made to know. The ignorance of 
the non-union men is not only injurious to themselves; 
it also injures others. Civilization has always recog- 
nized the great unwritten law that the interests of the 
minority must bow to those of the majority. It is to 
the interest of all working-men that they should be 
united. If the ‘scabs’ refuse to join with us of their 
own free will, we have no alternative but to make 
them do it.’”’ 


| criticises them, and their management must be 
made as safe as possible; and the unanimous 
testimony is that in order to make them safe 


| the servants of the road must be abstemious | 


| men. 

After this testimony of the best experience, 
absolutely unanimous, what use is there of 
raising the question further, whether the sa- 
loon is a blessing or acurse? The saloon, by 
the general voice of the most enterprising 
business in the country, the business of trans- 
portation, is declared to be a menace and a 
curse. The saloon has its interdict. 
loon is the enemy of life and property. The 
saloon deserves to be outlawed by the general 
voice of the State and Nation, as it is already 
outlawed by the railroads. 


THROWING AWAY VOTES. 


The Voice, N. Y.(Prohib.), Sept. 4.—Don’t 
throw away you vote, Don't cast a ballot that 





The sa- 


fails to represent you in any way, much less a 
ballot that misrepresents you. Let the poli- 
ticians, and those whoalways get their opinions 
ready-made from the loudest talkers, blather the 
year round about ‘‘ a vote in the air.””. What 


| they mean by a vote in the air or a vote thrown 


bodied in the Board of Walking Delegates of | crush out disorganized labor is without a away is one that doesn’t help to settle the mo- 


mentous question whether they shall hold the 


| offices or not. But what a citizen who has any 
| public convictions whatever wishes, is a ballot 








that expresses those convictions. When a vote 
does that it is never thrown away, but it is 
performing to the full the functions which the 
founders of this Republic intended it to per- 
form. 
RELIGIOUS. 
FILLING THE CHURCH TREASURY. 

New York Observer, Aug. 28.—Itis an in- 
disputable fact that many of the ways in which 
money is raised for the cause of Christ are 
questionable. Indeed, this term is far tou 
mild to characterize some of them. They are 
positively worldly and calculated to hinder 
the prosperity of souls and the welfare of our 
churches. Itisa question whether the Church 
will ever be the successful opponent of evils in 
the world if she leans for her financial support 
upon worldly men or worldly measures. We 
congratulate ourselves if we can escape giving. 
All sorts of subterfuges are adopted to escape 
the direct transfer of what we owe God from 
our pockets to His treasury because it seems 
to savor of taxation. When church fairs and 
church festivities come in -at the front door, 
spirituality passes out at the rear portal. We 
believe that ina multitude of cases a church 
were better blotted out than kept alive by re- 
course to such unhallowed schemes. In the 
name of religion aJl manner of evil schemes 
have been promoted ; so much so, that the 
dividing line between the world and the 
Church has become almost invisible. 

Faith and courage will be needed to shake off 
the old habits of money-raising, and to return 
to David’s methods and apostolic rules, and 
Macedonian customs, but the truest interests 
of the Church demand such a return. Our 
churches need to be purged of every evil thing, 
and then shall our sanctuaries be the abode of 
our God, whose glory shall fill the house of the 
Lord and the hearts of his saints. 


THE CHURCH LOTTERY. 

The Churchman, N. Y., Aug. 23.—The 
secular press wiil not fail toremind the churches 
that they do not always show the world a good 
example in the matter of lotteries, and that the 
average church bazaar, seeking funds to carry 
on religious and philanthropic work, is very 
often an unscrupulous offender, rendering its 
managers liable to prosecution. 

This is at once true and misleading. The 
comparison between the ring-cake, grab-bag, 
chance-in-a-quilt system of parochial financier- 
ing, and the Louisiana lottery is not quite fair. 
They have something in common to which we 
shall presently allude, but there is a very wide 
difference between them. " 

Atthe same time, the lottery, however veiled 
and varnished, is an instrument of danger. 
Christian people lay themselves open to mis- 
construction when they suffer its use. They 
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may indulge in it harmlessly as to themselves, 
perhaps, but there are the weaker brethren to 
be considered, and they, when not obstinate 

_ brethren merely, should have concessions made 
to them. 

There is a very great difference between buy- 
ing aticket in the Louisiana lottery and ‘‘taking 
achance’’ at a church fair, the things them- 
selves considered, but the principle of both is 
almost identical. 

The whole question of innocent entertain- 
ments to raise money for church purposes is 
still an open one. But questionable methods 
of money-getting at such entertainments should 
surely be tabooed. 





NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE CATHOLIC 


CHURCH. 

XN. Y. Catholic News, Aug. 17.—According 
to the estimate of independent contempuraries, 
the Catholics, in matter of communicants, are 
the most numerous denomination in the United 
States. Baptists and Methodists, by grouping 
several bodies together, can make up about the 
same number, between four ard five millions; 
but taking each distinct denomination sepa- 
rately, Catholics lead by at least a million and 
ahalf. Presbyterians taken all together can 
show scarcely one-fourth as many communi- 
cants as Catholics. Yet in all these estimates 
the Catholic population is rated about thirty 
per cent. too low, and the proportion of com- 
municants too low even at that estimate. The 
Catholic population over twelve years may 
really be taken as a basis for communicants. 





JEWISH CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


The American Hebrew, N. Y., Aug. 29.— 
We have had frequent occasion to animadvert 
upon the methods adopted by Christian mis- 
sionaries in securing converts from Judaism. 
While so long as his methods are honorable, 
we cannot find fault with any Christian who 
undertakes to convince a Jew of the falsity of 
his hope and belief in a God whom he can ap- 
proach without any mediator, we must express 
our undisguisable contempt for such mission- 
aries as make a trade of their profession anda 
farce of their religion, by inveigling children 
into schools on the pretence of giving them 
secular instruction, while they subtilely labor 
to withdraw them from the faith of their 
fathers, as well as for such of these worthies 
as play upon the misfortune of miserable Jews, 
who in their distress from lack of employ- 
ment, or perhaps because they are too lazy to 
work, do not permit a little water from the 
baptismal font to stand in the way of their 
bread and butter. 

We had always thought that the object of 
religion was to make of us better men and 
women. That isthe object at least of Judaism, 
and it can be no glory to the Christian Church 
that it makes villainous Christians out of bad 
Jews. The Jewish religion is not the loser by 
the dropping out of such renegades, and the 
Christian Church gains nothing of value, and 
loses to boot money which could be spent in 
relieving distress and doing genuine charity. 





THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
The Living Church, Chicago, Aug. 16.—It 
seems strange to those who are not familiar 
with the ‘‘drift” that is taking place in the 





popular religion of the day, that such a point 
as the substances to be employed in the Lord’s 
Supper could become an open question even 
among the most ultra Protestants. For is it 
not commonly asserted that ‘‘the Bible and 
the Bible only is the religion of Protestants ’’? 
And could anything be clearer than the fact 
that it is ‘‘ Bread and wine which the Lord 
hath commanded to be received ”’”? 

There are, however, large numbers of people 
calling themselves by the Christian name, 
throughout the Western if not the Eastern 
States, who do not hesitate to deprave that 
which they have hitherto respected as the Sup- 
per of the Lord by the substitution of some- 
thing else for wine. The wide and increasing 
use of juices, and even so repulsive a liquid as 
water in which raisins have been soaked, is a 
testimony to this substitution of human for 
divine authority. 





SIGNS OF CHURCH UNION. 

London, Ont., Advertiser, Aug. 25.—The 
world moves. Even in Great Britain, where 
the Established Church so long strove to keep 
aloof from the Nonconformists, there seems to 
be a tendency to make the best of the oppor- 
tunities to mutually advance Christian princi- 
ples, and to codperate in good works. Sir H. 
A. Isaacs, the Lord Mayor of London, is a 
Jew, but he does not permit that fact to come 
between him and his duty to forward the 
public interests. A tew days since, he enter- 
tained the archbishops and bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church and the heads of the various oth- 
er Churches of the Christian body. The Bish- 
op of London proposed ‘‘ The health of the 
ministers of all denominations.” He prayed 
for unity, and added that he was more pleased 
to have been asked to propose the toast, be- 
cause he had also been asked to couple with it 
the name of the President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, the chief minister of a body for 
which he had the highest admiration, anda 
minister whom he had long held in great per- 
sonal esteem. Rev. Charles H. Kelly, in 
reply, said he did not think that in England 
there was a probability of immediate union of 
the several Churches ; but it was their duty to 
cultivate a kind spirit toward each other and 
codperate in every good work. While there 
was so much to do, they would not be warranted 
in wasting their strength and time in conflict 
one with another. 

In Canada, the dividing lines are still less 
tightly drawn. Let Protestants here lead in 
the grand movement for organic union of the 
Protestant Churches. Canada led and Britain 
followed in public school reform. The chance 
for setting another good example to the mother- 
land is before the Protestants of Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





PROGRESS OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


A.G. Menocal, U. S. N., in Engineering, 
London, August 22.—The idea of establish- 
ing a waterway across the Isthmus of Central 
America, dates back nearly 400 years, and two 
routes have always been singled out as the 
most favorable, the Isthmus of Panama as 
being the narrowest strip of land separating 
the two oceans, and the Nicaragua route, 
owing to the facilities afforded by the large 








inland Lake Nicaragua, and the River San 
Juan which forms its natural outlet into the 
Atlantic. 

With the consent of the State of Nicaragua 
anumber of possible routes were surveyed, 
and six landsurveying parties, one hydrograph- 
ic, and two boring parties, were at work for 
two and ahalf years before the route was finally 
determined on. 

San Juan del Norte (Greytown) on the At- 
lantic, and Brito on the Pacific side, are the 
two termini. The total distance from port to 
port is roughly 1691g miles. Ofthis 2694 
miles will be excavated canal, 14234 miles free 
navigation by Lake Nicaragua, River San 
Juan, and through basins in the valleys of the 
smaller streams, Deseado, San Francisco and 
Tolu. Lake Nicaragua is the summit of the 
canal, and its elevation above mean sea level 
is 110 feet. It is connected with the Pacific 
by two sections of canal in excavation, by the 
Tolu basin, and with the Atlantic by slack 
water navigation through the valleys of the 
San Francisco and the Deseado ; connected by 
short sections of canal and the River San Juan. 
On each side, the sea level is reached by three 
locks situated as near the extremities of the 
canal as possible, viz., 31g miles from Brito 
and 1234 miles from Greytown. There is thus 
a clear summit lead of 15314 miles of naviga- 
tion, out of a total length of 169144 miles as 
stated above. 

The dimensions of all the locks will be uni- 
form, viz., 650 feet in length by 70 feet wide, 
with a minimum depth of 28 feet. 

By means of dams, the water level in several 
portions of the route have been raised consid- 
erably, and much excavation saved thereby. 
Large reservoirs have also been formed along 
the route for supplying the locks. 

Breakwaters will have to be constructed both 


at Greytown and at Brito, the former giving a 
harbor area of 341 acres with a depth of 28 
feet, the latter an area of 104 acres with a 
depth of 30 feet. 

The Nicaragua Canal will be capable of ac- 
commodating 12,000 vessels with a net ton— 
nage of 20,000,000 tons. The time of transit 
from ocean to ocean should not exceed 28 
hours. It is estimated that the canal will be 
finished in six years, at a cost of eighteen mil- 
lions sterling or ninety million dollars. 





NEW ASTRONOMICAL VISTAS. 


N. Y. Herald, Aug. 29.—Our special cable 
dispatches from Paris this morning give some 
startling accounts by M. Camille Flammarion 
of new enterprises in the construction of astro- 
nomical instruments. 

The astronomer of the Juvisy Observatory 
tells us that it is now only a question of money 
to build an equatorial telescope with a diameter 
of one metre fifty centimetres and twenty-five 
metres long, manceuvred in a cupola larger 
than the dome of the Paris Pantheon and with 
a magnifying power four or even five thousand 
fold. If the gigantic object lens he describes 
of more than one metre (forty inches) is cast 
and successfully compieted, as he anticipates, 
the achievement would seem to warrant this 
strong assertion. 

The world has had some recent examples of 
the celestial conquests awaiting these mam- 
moth ‘‘optic glasses.” Near Los Angeles, 
Cal., Mr. Pickering has obtained excellent 
photographs of Mars, one of which shows a 
heavy fall of snow, covering during a period of 
twenty-four hours an area as large as the 
United States. This, however, is but an 


earnest of the harvest of discovery to which 
M. Flammarion points as now lying within the 
grasp of astronomy. 
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Italia (L’) nell’ eta di mezzo. L. Calamassi. 8vo, p.12r. S.Lapi, Citta di 
Castello. 

Lagune di Grado. Gius. Caprin. Secunda edizione. 8vo, p. 335. G. Caprin, 
Trieste. 

Metodo (I)) della natura nella educazione. Libro I. La natura é@ maestra. 
E. Puccini. 8vo, p. 102. G. B. Paravia & C., Torino. 

Oiseaux (Les). J. Aymard. In—1:2mo, pp. 106, avec grav. Lefort, Paris. 

Ontario, sur les bords du lac. M. de Saint-Vincent. In—8vo, 7: p. avec 
grav. Lefort, Paris. 

Poesie (preced, da cenni biograf. per Celeste Ghirga-Rossi), Assunta Pier- 
alli. 16mo, p. 159. Tipografia Umbra, Perugia. 

Presse, La. See Code, 


Principes de dressage et d’équitation. James Fillis. In—8vo, vi-380 p. et 35 
planches. Marpon et Flammarion, Paris. 


Prova (La) di Giustina. Romanzo. Giovanni Astori. 16mo, p. 372. G. An- 
nichini, Verona. 

Révolution Chimique (La). Lavoisier, ouvrage suivi de notices et extraits 
des registres inédits du laboratoire de Lavoisier. M. Berthelot, secrétaire per- 
petuel de l’Académie des sciences. In—8vo, xiii-334 p.et gravure. F. Alcan, 
Paris. 

Scrittilitterari. Fil. Palleschi. 16mo, p. 93. 

Sénégal (Le) et le Soudan francais. Paul Gaffarel. Illustrations de Nestel, 
Spener, Specht, etc. In—8vo, 239 p. Delagrave, Paris. 


Studi calabresi. A, Lumini. 16mo, p. 168. L. Aprea, Cosenza, 
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Instituto provincial de Matanzas. ‘Memoria leida por el secretarioen el acto 
solemne de la apertura del*curso de 1889 4 1890. Matanzas. 

Introducci6n al estudio de la historia. D. Teodoro deSan Roman y Maldon 
ado. En 4to, 93 paginas. Guadalajara. 

Males (Los) de la patria. L. Mallada. En 4to, 359 paginas. Madrid. 

Recaredo y la unidad catolica. Estudio historico-critico. D. Modesto Her- 
nandez Villaescusa. En 8vo, xiv-448 paginas. Barcelona, 

Republica (La) Argentina en la Exposicion universal de Paris de 1889. D. 
Santiago Aleorta. Tomo2, In—8vo, 971 p. con fig. Mouillot, Paris. 

Vida moderna. Carlos Ossorie y Gallardo, con un prélogo del Duque de 


Rivas. En 8vo, xvi-311 paginas, con multitud de grabados. La Espafia Edi- 
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Current Events. 





Thursday, August 28th. 

In the Senate Mr. Aldrich, of the Finance Committee, announces two 
proposed amendments to the Tariff Billin the direction of reciprocity, one 
giving the President power to suspend the free importation of sugar, etc., 
the other in reference to the Canadian Fisheries Policy...... The House 
passes the Lard Bill and the Eight-hour Bill...... The Michigan Republican 
State Convention nominates James M. Turner ot Lansing for Governor 
petons The Indiana Convention, at Indianapolis, nominates a State ticket. 


Herr Abranyi resigns his seat in the Hungarian Diet, as a result of his 
publishing an interview with Bismarck. 


Friday, August 29th. 


Republican Conventions of Missouri and South Dakota nominate State 
tickets...... The eighty-first birthday of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


General Martin Barrundia, the Guatemalan revolutionist, shot down on 
board an American steamer. 


Saturday, August 30th. 


The Senate rejects Mr. Carlisle’s motion to strike out the wool para- 
graphs (357 to 369), so as to put wool on the free list, by a vote of 47 to 27. 
inane The House passes the Bill prohibiting the employment of convict labor 
On public works; also the Billto prevent the purchase of supplies, the 
product of convict labor, by the United States......The Secretary of the 
Treasury issues a circular for the redemption of $20,000,000 additional 4 1-2 
per cent. bonds. 


The Servian Cabinet resigns...... M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, receiving several diplomats, expresses himself as satisfied 
with the result of the recent visit of Emperor William to Russia. 


Sunday, August 31st. 


At Melbourne, Australia, the full police force of the city and 1,000 special 
constables are on duty; 40,000 men, representing all trades, formed in 
procession and paraded the streets; there is no disturbance...... The Re- 
gents of Servia ask the members of the Cabinet to postpone their resig- 
nations till after the elections. 


Monday, September ist. 


In the Senate Mr. Sherman offers an amendment tothe Tariff Bill favoring 
reciprocity with Canada; it provides specifically for the free admission of 
Canadian coal into this country in return for the free admission of American 
coal into Canada...... The public debt statement from the Treasury De- 
partment to-day shows a decrease in the debt during August ot $833,072 
awakion Labor Day celebrated in various parts of the country; over 20,000 
working-men parade in New York City...... Henry George arrives in New 
York City, completing a seven months’ tour around the world. 


The Trades Unions Congress meet in Liverpool; 500 delegates present ; 
the announcement was made that one thousand pounds had been culiected 
for the Australian strikers, and subscriptions were coming...... The Gov- 
ernor of the Transcaspian territories, Russia, officially orders all Jews to 
quit the country within a month. 


Tuesday, Sept. 2d. 


The Senate discusses the Sugar Schedule of the Tariff Bill...... Mr. Hale 
makes a speech on Reciprocity...... The New York State Board of Arbitra 
tion begins an investigation of the recent strike onthe N. Y. Central & 
Hudson River R. R.; Mr. Webb and Mr. Powderly testify...... 1,200 mem- 
bers of the United Brotherhood of Progressive Varnishers and Painters go 
ona strike...... New York Republican State Committee nominate Judge 


Robert Earl for Judge of the Court of Appeals. 


At Nijni Novgorod,a young man attempts to kill Governor-General Bar- 
SOR... 0:02 Turkish soldiers expel the Franciscan Fathers from Jerusalem. 
... .- Anniversary of the Battle of Sedan; celebrations throughout Germany 


Wednesday, September 3d. 


In the Senate Messrs. Evarts, Edmunds and Voorhees speakon the Sugar 
Schedule of the Tariff Bill...... At Saratoga the American Banking Associa- 
tion begins its annual session...... Speaker Reed speaks in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston...... A fire in the Wallabout Market, Brooklyn, destroys $200,000 
worth of property...... At aconference with the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion, representatives of the Board of Walking Delegates declare their 
willingness to submit their side of the brick boycott, 

A part of the city of Prague, also many villages in the Danube Valley are 
submerged by an overflow of the Moldau River, causing loss of life and 
property. 

















